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Comes In Four Grades 


It is impossible to manufacture one grade of motor oil which 
will furnish the right degree of oiliness and seal the pistons 
with the cylinder walls in every car, truck, and tractor. For 
this reason POLARINE is manufactured in four grades— 
Medium, Heavy, Heavy X and Heavy XX—one of these 
grades being particularly suited for your motor. 


The determination as to which grade to use for each motor 
has not been arrived at by guess work, but by scientific study, 
and if you will follow the chart of recommendations on dis- 
play at your dealer’s, you will find that you can get better 
results from your motor at less expense. Of course, you can- 
not expect a motor to run smoothly unless you use the best 
grade of oil. 


You can get the best always by demanding 


Go 
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Choke-down, can be re- 
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land yield 100%! The free Martin B 
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THE FUTURE OF The prices of 

HOG FRICES hogs have been 
somewhat discouraging for the past 
several months, and at present seem 
to be still affected with sinking spells. 
As a result, some farmers are dispos- 
ing of their breeding stock. This is 
a bad thing to do, for the price pendu- 
lum is sure to swing the other way 
sooner or later, and the farmer who 
holds on to his breeding stock and in- 
creases his production in time to catch 
the high prices is the one who will 
make the most profit. Page 6. 


HOW CANNINGHELPS Canning 

SAVE MONEY seems like 
a very small part of the farm operations. 
Yet it is a very important one. You 
have plenty of vegetables, fruits, and 
greens, for the family table this summer, 
but will the table be as well supplied next 
winter? You can have it so if you can 
the surplus products this summer. 
Page 12. 


COLLEGE FARM IS A farm con- 
MAKING MONEY ducted more or 
less for experimental purposes is us- 
ually considered a liability, but the 
Georgia State College farm is mak- 
ing money. From an old, worn-out 
farm so common in the South, it has 
been built up until it is now a high 
producing, fertile farm. Farmers of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida would 
do well to study their system of man- 
agement as outlined on page 8. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


A. M., Soule, president of the College of Agricul- 

ture, “in farm work during the month of June 
would be the planting of sufficient forage to supply 
adequate feed for the livestock on the farms. Our 
farmers are very short of feed this season, something 
I hope will not be the case next year. Due to this 
shortage the work stock are suffering in many cases, 
and the milk cows are not producing as economically 
as they should. My message for the month is more 
feed. On this our livestock development depends.” 


Dr. Jarnagin repeated the same thought when ap- 
proached about the most important work with livestock 
during this month. He urged the planting of more 
soy beans in corn, particularly the Otootan variety. 
In some sections this bean has produced almost a ton 
of feed per acre without reducing the yield of corn 
materially. On the college farm this year, practically 
all the corn has soy beans between the stalks in the row. 
In addition to the soy beans Dr. Jarnagin urged that a 


“Ts E biggest improvement in my opinion,” said Dr. 


large acreage be given to peavine and sorghum hay. _ 


This combination was the “stand-by” in feeding the 
dairy cattle on the college farm, until enough acres of 
alfalfa were started to take its place. 


I].—Cultivate the Corn 


R. John R. Fain, the soils and crops leader, ad- 
D vocates thorough cultivation of the corn crop, 

whenever the land is dry enough. Shallow culti- 
vation is much better than deep, and timely cultivation 
is even more important than shallow tultivation. Too 
many Georgia farmers in the past have devoted all their 
time to early cotton cultivation, letting the corn suffer. 
“The farmer that plows his corn before he does his 
cotton, always makes good corn” is a good saying to 
remember when cultivating the crops in June. Dr. Fain 
also urged the planting of more hay crops, a line of 
work in which he is intensely interested. Due to his ef- 
forts last year the National hay association adopted 
standards for the common hays of the South, making 
the grading of these products accurate in all cities hav- 
ing licensed hay inspectors. If the farmers raise an ex- 
cess of hay there is now a way open for selling their 
product in the markets of the nation. 


Ill.—Farmers Doing Well With Cotton 


. C. WARD, cotton specialist, in traveling over the 
Prsxe has been very favorably impressed with the 

work done by the farmers in preparing their land 
and planting cotton. So much time has been lost on 
account of rain that everyone is badly behind, but every 
moment of available time has been used in getting the 
crops planted and the cotton cultivated. If the farm- 
ers continue to work the cotton as well in the next two 
months and use proper precautions in poisoning the 
weevils, Mr. Ward believés that Georgia will make at 
least a fair crop of cotton this year. 


Prof. Childs, who makes a specialty of cotton prob- 
lems, is a strong believer in the early poisoning of the 
boll weevil. He believes every farmer should poison his 
cotton just as the squares are appearing. Earlier appli- 
cations he believes are to a large extent lost, as many of 
the weevils die before the squares come. This year all 
the cotton at the college will be poisoned just as the 
squares are appearing. 





Tas week some of Georgia's most prominent | 
and trusted leaders are giving the hints for our | 
“Business Farmer’s:Calendar.” Mr. Paul Tabor 
has gathered these suggestions from personal in- 
terviews with the men at the State College of Ag- 
riculture. 





there is often less rain at a later season, in order to bal- 
ance the amount for the year. Ii this rule applies dur- 
ing 1923, there is a good possibility for a dry summer. 
With a dry summer a good cotton crop is assured, es- 
pecially if the first weevils are destroyed. Some years 
are wet all the way through, and if this is one of 
them the farmers growing lots of corn and hay will be 
in much better condition than the one depending on 
cotton alone. 


IV.—Save Some Bur Clover Seed 


HE wet spring has been especially good on bur 
clover. With the large growth there has been a 
good seed crop set. Probably there will never be 
a year when more seed can be saved on the same area 
than this one. No farmer will make a mistake in sav- 
ing enough seed to get a patch started next fall. With 
a growing dairy industry in North Georgia there is a 
need for a larger acreage to bur clover. The logical 
time to start is in the spring, and the most important 
thing to.do is get enough seed. 

Crimson clover is equally as important to Georgia 
Agriculture in the immediate future as bur clover. 
Two articles in The Progressive Farmer have dealt 
with saving of crimson clover seed. No better work 
could be done this spring than the saving of an ade- 
quate supply of crimson clover seed in the chaff, either 
by stripping or by mowing the seed and saving like 
hay. If all indications continue unti! fall there will be 
a large increase in the use of crimson clover in Georgia. 


V.—Get the Early Dallis Grass Seed 


ITH a wet spring there will be a heavy crop of 
W early Dallis grass seed. The early seed will be 

practicaHy free of the fungus that has affected 
the heads of this grass in the South for years. If these 
early seed are saved and cured without allowing to heat 
they will be as good as those imported from 
Australia. The seedsmen are having more trouble se- 
curing an adequate amount of Dallis grass seed than 
any other needed in building permanent pastures. A 
home supply can be had if the trouble is taken to get 
all the seed from plants along the roads, in meadows 
and waste places. These seed caft be stripped from the 
plant by hand as soon as they will slip easily or the 
grass stems cut as hay when the majority of the seed 
are. mature. 


VI.—Watch for the Mexican Bean 
Beetle 


“™ EO. H. FIROR, one of the specialists in horticul- 
G ture, warns the farmers to watch their bean rows 
during June for the dreaded Mexican bean beetle 

and to kill the first of these insects to appear. He be- 
lieves the formula worked out by Dr. Hinds—1 part of 
calcium arsenate, 1 part sulphur, with 4 parts of lime, 


applied with a dust gun, is the most successful method 
oi controlling this pest. 

Mr. Firor also advises another spraying for the 
peaches with self-boiled lime-sulphur to keep down the 
brown rot. The apples also need protection with Bor- 
deaux mixture. The same spray is needed on water- 
melons to keep anthracnose under control. 


VII.—Get All the Land in Some Crop 


HE advice of Mr. Hungerford, farm management 
specialist, is to get all the land in some crop this 
spring. Much of the land in Middle Georgia will 
lie idle he thinks unless special effort is made during 
June to get it planted or sowed. Where farms do not 
have enough labor to plant and cultivate all the area 
it is suggested that hay crops be grown. Already some 
farmers have sowed much of their excess areas in this 
manner. Where land was plowed last fall it is believed 
that a thorough harrowing will be all the prepatation 
necessary for peas and sorghum for hay. 


PAUL TABOR. 





Cotton Condition Starts at 7 | 
ONDITION of the cotton crop on May 25 was 71 
per cent of a normal, compared with 69.6 a year 
ago, 66 in 1921, and 73.6 the average May 25 condi- 

tion for the last ten. years, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced in its first cotton report of the season, 
issued June 1. 

Condition May 25 by states follows: 

Virginia, 70; North Carolina, 77; South Carolina, 64; 
Georgia, 65; Florida, 87; Alabama, 70; Mississippi, 70; 
Louisiana, 68; Texas, 77; Arkansas, 66; Tennessee, 70; 
Missouri, 54; Oklahoma, 63; California, 93; Arizona, 
92; all other states, 90.50. 

The first estimate of the acreage planted, usually 
made in connection with the May 25 canvass, will not be 
made until after the June 25 canvass is announced on 
July 2. 





How Crops Are Doing 
PRiscae'ot as is the latest United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture summary of weather and 
crop conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued last 
week: 

“During much of the week temperatures were below 
normal in the northwestern, central, and eastern por- 
tions of the Cotton Belt, with frequent heavy rains, 
and, in some sections, excessive rains. Cotton made 
fair to very good progress in Texas, where tempera- 
tures were above normal, and rainfall was light in 
many localities. Cloudy and cool weather and heavy 
to excessive rains in Oklahoma caused cotton to deter- 
iorate generally, while frequent moderate rains oc- 
curred in Arkansas, where stands and condition of cot- 
ton are rather poor to very poor. The weather condi- 
tions were somewhat more favorable in Louisiana, where 
cotton made very good progress, but growth was rather 
poor in Tennessee, where cultivation was interrupted. 
Cotton progress ranged from deterioration to very good 
in Mississippi and Alabama, where nights were cool and 
rainfall was too heavy. The weather was generally and 
decidedly unfavorableefor cotton in Georgia, because of 
frequent heavy to excessive rains, cool weather, and 

hail, with grass plentiful, 





The heavy spring rains 
have been detrimental to 
the cotton up to this time, 
but there is a chance that 
they will be valuable for 
the crop at a later date. 
Nature tends to balance 
the amount of rainfall at 
all times, but sometimes 
when the rains start it is 
very difficult to stop them. 





}ES and field work at a stand- 
=) still, Cotton made poor 
growth in the Carolinas, 
but its condition is~ still 
fairly good in South 
Carolina. Minor crops 
made mostly fairly good 
progress in the Southern 
states, though dry, warm 
weather is needed” from 
the Mississiopi Vailey 
eastward,” Bree 








Where this is the case 
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Sam Johnson Tries the Riding Cultivator 
S«« JOHNSON was a welcome caller one day last 





week. There is an air of thoughtful earnestness 
about Sam that is stimulating. He may be a little 
hard-headed at times, but that is because he is “from 
Missouri” and wants to be shown. He wants to be sure 
that he is right, and it is for this reason that Sam 
swears by his demonstration agent. To Sam he is a 
real demonstrator—he shows. 
As usual, Sam brought us a message of real interest 


and value. Now Sam every spring heretofore has been 
contending in his hard-headed way that a riding culti- 


vator woyld not work on his farm; that his land was_ 


too steep in many places; and that the cultivator would 
not work across his Mangum terraces without injuring 
the terraces and injuring cotton, corn, soy beans, and 
other rowed crops. To prove his position, he told us 
last summer that Bob Harrison, one of his neighbors, 
had tried a riding cultivator and absolutely proved that 
it wouldn’t do. “And that is all there is to it,” Sam 
added with a note of finality. This was last year. 


On the occasion of his visit last Wednesday,. Sam, 
after shaking hands dropped into a chair, fumbled with 
his hat a moment, and then launched into the business 
that had brought him to our office. 


“T’ve come here today,” said Sam, “to take back a 
whole lot I said last summer. You recollect what I 
said about them cultivators that run on wheels, have a 
seat to ride on, and it takes two mules to pull ’em?” 


Without waiting for an answer, Sam proceeded. 


“Well, our county demonstrator come out to my place 
the other day and brought along that kind of cultiva- 
tor and said he just wanted to try it out on my farm. 
The man that sells them came along, too. Jones was 
his name. Of course I expected Mr. Jones to do a lot 
ot talking. But he wasn’t that kind. The first thing 
he did was to ask if I would let him have two mules 
for awhile. We hooked up the mules to that cultivator 
—and before I could say anything, that man Jones got 
up in the red seat and started down a corn row. The 
corn wasn’t more than six inches high and hadn't been 
worked with anything but a weeder—worked three 
times, too. Well, sir, the row he started down went 
across three terraces down to the bottom of the hill and 
then across some more terraces to the top of the rise 
on the other side of the field. When he got to the 
other end, Jones skipped a row and come on back. The 
farm demonstrator then made a round. Then I made a 
round.” 


Sam seemed to be through talking, so we ventured to 
ask, “What kind of work did the cultivator do?” 


“vy 


“Just about the best I ever saw,” he said. “You see, 
I’ve been using one of these ‘run-around’ cultivators 
that had to be run three times to the middle to work it. 
This riding cultivator did the whole job in one round— 
and what got my goat was it done the work quicker 
and better. Yes, sir! I worked that nine-acre lot the 
next day before sundown, and never before in my life 
did I get over it in less than two days. Up hill and 
downhill, across terraces, and on level ground, it sifted 
the fine, loose dirt all along the row, killing and cover- 
ing the grass and tearing up the middles the prettiest 
you ever did see.” 


“How does it work in your cotton?” we then asked. 


“Nicest you ever saw. Mr. Jones took off the two 
points next to the cotton and put smaller ones on.” 


Here Sam broke into a laugh. 


“The funniest thing happened. When we had run 
about half a’ dozen rounds, Bob Harrison and Charlie 
Smith, they come over to see what we was up to. You 
ought to have seen Bob looking at that cultivator. Af- 
ter awhile he told Mr. Jones that he had a riding culti- 
vator but that it wouldn’t work. Here is where the 
funny part comes in—it was fust like mine!” 

“Yours?” we asked, 

“Yes, sir! Mine, and paid for. You don’t think I’d 
turn down a thing that did two days work in one day, 
do you? We’ve got four of ’em in my neighborhood 
now. That’s how the demonstrator helps. We've de- 
cided to quit being old-fashioned infantry farmers. 
From now on we are going to be up-to-date cavalry 
farmers!” 

Sam started to leave and when he reached the door, 
he turned and said: “Here’s a question I want to ask 
you. Fact is, it’s a ’rithmetic example I want you to 
work. For seventeen years I have been working each 
year ten to fifteen acres in corn and 15 to 20 acres in 
cotton, besides cowpeas, soy beans, sorghum, and the 
like—crops you plant in rows and cultivate. What I 
want to know is how much have I lost in them seven- 


teen years by not using improved implements? Tell me 
that !” 
Before we could answer Sam had gone. How much 


has he lost? For seventeen years he has been taking 
two or more days to do the work that he now does in 
one day. 


A Remarkable Story of Slave-time Farm 
Management 
Oe of the most remarkable stories of farm man- 


agement we have ever heard or read is that given 

on page 9 by Mr. D. H. Chamberlain of Missis- 
sippi. This one article would be enough to justify our 
“Old Times” series if we had not received a single 
other letter. 

As the author says, we doubt whether any other slave 
plantation in the whole South was run on just this plan. 
Yet it seems to have been a real success, and the fact 
that it was a success suggests quite a train of ideas. 
We seriously question whether half our farmers realize 
the possibilities of the play, prize, or contest idea as an 
incentive to extra effort on the farm. Even the slaves 
ou this Mississippi plantation worked better because 
they had definite tasks to do, definite rewards for get- 
ting their work done, and a constant incentive to do® 
their best: And right now down on his Mississippi 
plantation, Mr. B. L. Moss, formerly managing editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, is putting the same plan 
into practice with his tenants. His extra cash prizes to 
tenants who make the best yields arouse their ambition, 
put zest into their work, and make it a sort of exciting 
game or sport. 

Prizes may also be given to members of one’s own 
family. Or the promise of definite vacation periods 
may be helpful. “My boys work twice as well since I 


began giving them Saturday afternoons off for base- | 


ball,” one farm father once told us. 

Can’t we use the prize idea, play idea, or contest idea, 
a little more largely in our farm work? We believe it 
can be done. 


How to Get More Help From Your 
Progressive Farmer 
D: YOU wish to know what steps should be taken 


to eliminate malaria on the farm? Do you 

wish to know -how to decide whether your 
neighborhood is 70, 80, 90, or 100 per cent progressive? 
Do you wish to knows what to do for bad flavors in 
milk? Do you wish to know what to do for bees in 
June? Do you know what bulletins will help you 
most in your June farm work? Do you know how to 
control the Mexican bean beetle? Do you know what 
to do for lice and mites on poultry? Do you know 
how to get Irish potatoes to market in good condition? 
Do you know how to kill weevils in peas and beans? 

All this information was in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. If you missed any of it, it might be well to 
look back and re-read that issue. And anyhow, it might 
be .well to save the whole issue for future reference. 
Moreover, last week’s Progressive Farmer was just a 
fair average issue of our paper. Nearly every number 
we print has just as much good’ material in it as last 
week’s paper had. 

“Why don’t you read your paper?” was a frequent 
exclamation of the late Prof. Massey, and we fear that 
many subscribers do not get as much out of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer as they should, simply because they 
fail to read it systematically. 

With this thought in mind, we should like to offer 
just this suggestion to each reader: We are now go- 
ing to a good deal of trouble and expense to print Qn 
page 2 each week a practically complete index or list 
of all articles in that issue. We believe it will pay you 


The Progressive Farmer 


to use that index every week. And the best way to use 
it, we believe is just this:: Read through your Pro- 
gressive Farmer each week just as you have been do- 
ing, reading as much and skipping as much as hereto- 
fore. But then every week please do just this one more 
thing: After reading through the paper, then turn to 
the index on page 2 and see what articles you have 
missed. 


It will pay to start at the first of the index and read 
down till you find mention of an interesting subject you 
had overlooked. Then turn to that particular article, 
read it, and turn back to the index and read on down 
till you find another interesting subject you had skipped. 
After reading it, then go back to the index again, and 
go through it until you make sure that you haven't 
overlooked any article that might possibly. be of real 
value or interest to you. 


The index is your friend. It takes a lot of space, 
but it is well worth the space if you will use it. And 
since you pay for The Progressive Farmer we want you 
to get all the help possible from it. The index will help 
mightily to this end, if you will just let it do so. 


Little Danger In Eating Sprayed 
Vegetables 


ROM time to time inquiries come in asking if there 
F: any danger in eating beans, cabbage, etc., that 

have been sprayed with poison to control insect 
pests, The answer is no, provided even ordinary care 
is taken in washing the vegetables, It is also true that 
in the diluted form in which poison is usually applied 
one would have to eat enough of the vegetables to kill 
before getting enough poison to do any damage. There 
need be no fear, therefore, in this matter of applying 
poison to vegetables and then eating them a few weeks 
thereafter. 


The arsenate of lead, Paris green, calcium arsenate, 
etc., are deadly poisons, but we should keep in mind 
that they are applied in very small quantities. Of course, 
it is not desirable to eat the vegetables that have been 
sprayed recently without most thoroughly washing 
them. By doing this the poison will bé removed, even 
though there should be enough to cause damage. Don't 
let fear of this poison prevent spraying. 


The South a Large Producer of Truck 


HOSE who look upon the South as a “land of 
cotton,” producing no other crops in large quanti- 
ties, have made a bad guess. Many thousands of 
acres are devoted to truck cropsin many of the South- 
ern States. Georgia and South €arolina, among the 
Southern States, produce asparagus on a commercial 
scale. Georgia devotes about 1,500 to 1,600 acres to this 
crop and South Carolina about the same. South Caro- 
lina also grows approximately 3,800 acres in spinach; 
Texas, 9,400 and Virginia, 6,250. Mississippi grows 
from 1,500 to 3,000 acres annually in cucumbers for 
pickling purposes. 


It is in cucumbers, to be marketed in the fresh form, 
however, that the Southern States make a big showing. 
In 1922 the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Texas and Virginia devoted approximately 
20,000 acres to this crop. We are speaking, of course, 
not of the home gardens, but of the commercial 
acreage. 


Like cotton, the truck crops have their insect enemies. 
But for the most part these enemies can be more easily 
controlled than can the boll weevil. While more inten- 
sive culture is required the return, under good manage- 
ment, is usually commensurate with the extra attention 
demanded. Many fruit and truck crops, not mentioned 
above, make up an appreciable cash income for the 
South, aside from cotton. 


O PROVISION is made on many farms for taking 

care of vegetables and fruits when there are no 
small canning outfits. The cost of a small can- 
ning outfit for the farmis small and it may be 
used to can large quantities of vegetables and fruits 
that usually go to waste. There is no excuse for wast- 
ing valuable food and every farmer financially able to 
buy a small canning outfit should by all means do so. 


A our readers who are really seriously studying 

agricultural problems will be interested in the com- 
ment on the next page about the new United States De- 
partment of Agriculture “Yearbook.” If interested 
especially in the timber article and not in the rest of 
the book, drop a postal to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., asking espec- 
ially for “Timber: Mine or Crop?” This important 
section of the “Yearbook” has been reprinted as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet for free distribution and every farmer 
who wishes to make profits on his timber crop as well 
as his other crops ought to get a copy. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


portant things now going on in the world. How 
much progress is being made one cannot say, but 
there is plenty of motion—and commotion. 

Russia is still “muddling through” with its Bol- 
shevik experiment. England has just 
put a new man at the head of her 
government, Stanley Baldwin, a 
business man, becoming the Con- 
servative Party’schoice for Prime 
Minister in preference to the aristo- 
cratic Lord Curzon. Ireland is still 
in turmoil, but seems to give prom- 
ise of stability. 

Meanwhile the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr region contin- 
ues the most serious menace to the peace of the 
world. Germany recently made a new offer on repara- 
tions, but the amdéunt she promised to pay was much 
smaller than France expects, and France accordingly 
rejected the offer without even mentioning it to her 
Allies. Very quickly thereafter the British government 
addressed a note to Germany, criticising Germany for 
not making a more liberal offer, but also (so one reads 
between the lines) criticising France for summarily re- 
jecting the offer without asking England, Italy, and 
America to join her in a reply. The new British gov- 
ernment is likely to insist even more strongly on France 
paying’ more attention to England, Italy, and America 
in working out the German settlement. 


The Strange Case of Mr. Henry Ford 


E THE United States, rumblings of next year’s 


T vores are certainly plenty of interesting and im- 





CLARENCE POE 


Presidential campaign are already in evidence, and 

of- course will steadily increase for the next seven- 
teen months. 

President Harding’s renomination seems practically 
assured, but there is enough doubt about it to cause 
speculation as to who might possibly defeat him in the 
Republican convention. 

In the Democratic Party there are not only the usual 
party candidates but also a man who hardly claims to 
be a Democrat—Henry Ford. The probability that he 
will be a contender for the Democratic nomination 
grows stronger each day. If he had not had some 
political ambitions, he would not have entered the 
Michigan Senatorial race against Newberry; and the 
fact that really strong and well-known Presidential as- 
pirants are now so surprisingly scarce makes this an es- 
pecially favorable time for Ford to throw his hat in 
the ring. That he will head a third party is not im- 
probable. 


Ford has recently been declared “the richest man in 
the whole world,” passing John D. Rockefeller; and yet 
curiously enough, many of the people who are most 
given to denouncing millionaires and the “the malefac- 
tors of great wealth,” as Roosevelt called them, are 
ready to vote for Ford. It is a strange case, 

On one hand, the argument is made for Ford that he 
is a tremendously efficient organizer; that he has made 
his money with clean hands and without special privi- 
lege; that he believes in good wages; that he professes 
especial interest in improving farm condition; that he 
is not a politician and shows no disposition to spend 
money in politics, 

On the other hand, it is urged against Ford that 
with all his piled-up millions, he has given nothing 
away; that if he pays good, wages, he demands corre- 
sponding efficiency; that because he can run a factory 
doesn’t prove that he could run a government; and that 
he is an uneducated man who does not appear even to 
have broadened himself greatly by study or reading, 
has smali understanding of our terribly complex eco- 
nomic, social and political problems, and might there- 
fore make mistakes as President as ridiculous as his 
famous “Ford Peace Ship” in 1917, 


Rural Population Decreasing 


HE United States Census Bureau has just an- 

nounced an estimated increase of 5,000,000 in the 

population of the United States since the date of 

the last census, January 1, 1920—and the entire increase, 

and a little more, is absorbed by the cities and towns of 

the country. Of our farm population an actual decrease 
of 460,000 in three years is reported as follows: 


Geographic Division Jan. 1, 1920 Dec. 31, 1922 


Wet NOEL enki vck.de iis vacek Seinen 535,000 525,000 
Ee: MARIN 6 5. oie 6 ods asin ce ove ee 1,861,000 1,847,000 
Fast North‘ Central........ PP ee oP REE 4,887,000 4,833,000 
West North Central.................. 5,154,000 5,101,000 
SOM MGI ass ic ddkos west ietu eases 6,398,000 6,241,000 
Eaie eter COSCO. oso. ioe Sc kccencs 5,959,000 5,918, 
West South Central**...............% 4,426,000 4,375, 
St POGUE ici 6h 5s vig acta Scasecnypaccet 1,153, 1,109,000 
PN aa othe Swedes ka aback tan tkaoss 
Total United States............ 31,359,000 30,399,000 


*Includes Lotisiana. **Exclides Lonisiana. 


By CLARENCE POE 


There is no reason for alarm in these figures. Be- 
cause of the use of improved methods and improved 
machinery, a smaller percentage of farmers can feed 
and clothe the world than formerly. To have too many 
farmers means overproduction and lower prices. 


The big cities continue to grow larger. As a result 
of the automobile, which increases the trading area of 
each individifal, enabling a family to go fifty miles to 
trade as easily as it once went five miles, there is a 
tendency for big cities to grow at the expense of the 
small towns. New York City now contains practically 
6,000,000 people, Chicago nearly 3,000,000, Philadelphia 
and Detroit 1,000,000 each. Of the 110,000,000 Ameri- 
can people, one-tenth live in these five cities! 

The South, however, continues distinctively rural, More 
than half the farmers of America are in the South. 
Of the sixty-eight American cities with more than 
100,000 population, only fourteen are in the South, even 
when we include Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri as 
“Southern.” These fourteen leading Southern cities 
and the estimated present population of each one are as 
follows: Baltimore, 773,850; New Orleans, 404,575; 
Kansas City, Mo., 351,819; Louisville, 257,671; Atlanta, 
222,963; Birmingham, 195,901; San Antonio, 184,727; 
Richmond, 181,044; Dallas, 177,274; Memphis, 170,067 ; 
Norfolk, 159,089; Houston, 154,970; Fort Worth, 
143,821; Nashville, 121,128. 


The Northern “Trek” of the Negroes 


E ARE now witnessing in this country what 
W may eventually prove to be another one of the 

famous “race migrations” of history. At inter- 
vals since the beginning of time, the tide of population 
on each continent has more or less suddenly turned in 
some particular direction. Such migrations have already 
marked epochs in European and Asiatic history. In our 
own country the discovery of gold in California started 
a famous westward movement of our own people; and 
twenty years ago California itself witnessed the begin- 
ning of what would have been another mighty folk- 
movement—this time of Japanese—if this tide had not 
been heroically checked by new immigration laws. 

The new migration which America is now watching 
with much excitement is the northward movement of 
Negroes. Negroes by the thousands are leaving the 
farms and small towns of the South, drawn by the lure 
ot high wages in the North. And while this is tempor- 
arily inconveniencing numerous individuals, and it will 
take a little time to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions, nevertheless in the long run we feel confident that 
this better distribution of Negroes over the country will 
be best for both the white people and colored people of 
the South. 


Effect of Negro Migration on the South 
Nive! labor has been cheap labor, and because 


it has been congested in the cotton-growing South, 

it has made cotton a cheap labor crop—and there- 
fore a cheap crop, a low-priced crop. The Negro has 
lived in a shanty, has gone half-clad, poorly fed, and 
made cotton on this basis, and the white man making 
cotton had to compete with this sort of cheap labor. 
It has been a competition as ruinous as that which the 
white Californians faced when incoming Chinese and 
Japanese with their low living standards began to 
threaten California with pauper labor and onpercam. 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


HAT country things do folks love most down 

in Mississippi? Well, here is a list that men- 

tions two things that should arouse universal 
approbation—the string of fresh trout, and the cool, 
fresh buttermilk from the old stone churn. “The 
smell of red-oak chips” is another item very properly 
included. Here is the complete list of pleasurable 
“country sights and sounds” as given by Miss Ruth 
Ivy: 


The smell of coffee on the fire. 
The fragrance of rain-soaked lilacs. 
The taste of pawpaws, huckleberries, and “‘muscadines. 
Bees humming in a field of white clover. 
The smell of wild plums in the swamp. 
A smoky “Indian summer” sky- 
A magnolia tree in bloom. 
The taste of wild strawberries. 
A fire in the kitchen stove on a rainy day in fall. 
The field where we hunt for arrowheads and pieces of Indian 
‘+ pottery. 
A little crooked path wandering through the woods. 
A string of trout fresh from the lake. 
The old gate between the cotton field and the pasture. 
Shadows that the fire throws on the wall. 
The taste of cool buttermilk from an old stone churn. 
Frost on the window. 
The old blacksmith shop where we played when we were 
children 
The smell of fresh red-oak chips. 
The green, lily-covered pond where the big frogs live. 
an poppies and white petunias. 
t. 2, ar Bluff, Miss. RUTH IVY. 





The reason Engiand has not been able to grow cotton 
in hér colonies is simply because Southern Negroes and 
Southern whites, by going poorly heused, poorly clad, 
and poorly fed, have made cotton virtually on a slave 
wage basis, and therefore cheaper than England could 
grow it in Africa. 

Moreover, a large part of our Southern Negroes 
making cotton have not really been farmers, but simply 
persons eking out existence by getting rations from a 
store while they helped pile up an over-production of 
cheap cotton by growing “cotton and nothing else but 
cotton” to pay for their supplies. No wonder farming 
hasn't paid. Agriculture has been prostituted to make 
profits for a mercantile class. 

If more Negroes of this “cropper” type go North, it 
will lessen the production of cotton and boost cotton 
prices while at the same time making room for more 
real farmers in the South. The new farmers will grow 
the hay, meat, lard, canned goods, milk, poultry, cheese, 
etc., of which we now import so much; will take better 
care of the soil; and will take more interest in rural 
social and community life, rural education, and general 
rural progress. And such a result, as we have said 
before, will help not only the white farmers of the 
South, but thrifty and enterprising Negroes also. 


A Book to Get This Week 


"Tis United States Department of Agriculture 





has just issued its valuable Yearbook for 1922. It 

is a 1,137-page volume packed. with information 
and statistics of importance to local, county, and state 
agricultural leaders all over our country. The four lead- 
ing articles, outside of Secretary Wallace’s report and 
the statistical section, are on the following subjects: 
“Timber: Mine or Crop?”, “Hog Production and Mar- 
keting,” “The Dairy Industry,” “History and Status of 
Tobacco Culture.” Every hog breeder, dairyman, or 
tobacco grower will be interested in these articles, while 
everybody who has timber to sell, or timbér growing 
for sale later on, needs to read “Timber: Mine or 
Crop ?” 

While the regular price of the book is $1.25, each 
Senator and Congressmaa has a considerable number of 
copies for free distribution. If you wish a copy and 
apply immediately to your Senator or Representative in 
Congress, you are likely to get one free. 


This Week’ s Bible Questions 


HAT psalm is considered by some commenta- 
tors to foretell the events of the Crucifixion? 


2. When did a multitude of men lose their 
lives because of curiosity? 

3. Of which three cities was it truly prophesied that 
one should become a bare rock, another a den, and the 
last a wilderness ? 

4. Who heard a voice sounding from out a whirl- 
wind? 

5. Whose war-horses were swifter than leopards and 
fiercer than the ravening wolves? 

6. What two leaders in Israel were blinded by their 
enemies ? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 





1, Psalm 22. Zeph. 2:13-15; 5. Hab. 1:6-8. 
2.1 Sam. 6X9. Jer. YS 137, 43. 6. Judg. 16:21. 
3. Ezek. 26:4, 5; 4. Job 38.1. Jer. 52:11. 


(Copyright, by Sunday —F Times Company) 





Favorite Bible Verses 


ESUS answered him and said unto him, Verily, 

verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born 

again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.—John 
x § 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 
not unto thine own understanding.—Proverbs 3:5. 


A Thought for the Week 


L MERICA desires—and rightly desires—to be 





free from the entanglements of Europe and its 

concerns. But can she be free from them? 
What is her own experience quite recently? In 1917 
America felt compelled to enter the World War. It 
was not that she desired war—far from it. Will 
anyone say that if another great European war took 
place involving, as wars always do, great interests 
of right and wrong, that it would be possible in the 
future any more than in the past for America to 
stand outside and take no part? And if that be so, 
if it be really true that even on this side of the At- 
lantic there is no certainty that this nation can 
avoid the worst of all entanglements—participation 
in war—is it really so unreasonable to suggest that 
it is an American interest to erect safeguards against 
the outbreak of war in any part of the world? For 
when war breaks out, no one can tell how far it 
will spread—Lord Robert Cecil. 
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The Progressive: Parmer 


~ Profitable Hog Lot Management 


The-Future of Hog Prices 
"Tico: may not be the time to increase the produc- 


tion of market hogs, but: it is the time to get ready 


to rapidly expand the business at the first signs 
of the reverse swing of the price pendulum. When corn 
was selling for such a‘ low price in 1921 and the first- 
half of 1922, compared with the 
prices of hogs, it was a plain fact 
to be seen by every one that there 
would be a large and rapid increase 
in the production of hogs. As was 
also to have been expected the 
price of corn has risen while the 
prices of hogs have generally de- 
creased until they are the lowest 
since December, 1921, notwithstand- 
ing that corn is 35 to 40 per cent 
higher. The facts that hogs are going to market more 
rapidly than usual, more being slaughtered in April, 
1923 than ever before for that month; that there is 
more pork in storage than last year, about 37 per cent; 
“that hog production has been greatly increased by the 
fall and spring pig crops; and that corn has risen in price, 
while hogs have gone down, make it plain that hog 
prices will probably go lower before a prope: balance is 
reached and the swing of prices and production start in 
opposite directions to the present trend, 

The average ratio of prices between corn and hogs is 
that the price of about eleven and three-fourths bushels 
of corn equals the price of 100 pounds of live hogs. 
For the first three months of 1923 the ratio has been 
from around eleven bushels to ten bushels of corn as 
equal in price to 100 pounds of hogs, and the tendencies 
pow are toward a still lower relative value for hogs. 

While all this is true and the outlook 





TAIT BUTLER 


By TAIT BUTLER 


ished pigs for nearly the entire year. If the houses 
are in large lots where permanent pastures are kept, 
the houses should be moved about every three or four 
months, when the vacated permanent pastures can be 
grazed by other stock. 

When temporary grazing crops are grown, one may 
be used for summer grazing and the other for winter 
grazing crops. 

This is some trouble, but when the lots are properly 
arranged the movable houses need only be moved a 
short distance, this being the only extra work required. 
There is no question about it paying to change the hog 
lots and when the vacated lots are cultivated and pro- 
duce a feed crop while the hogs are kept out of them, 
the trouble and expense of providing at least two lots 
or sets of lots and moving the houses are well re- 
warded. 


Protect Hogs From Lice 


OGS or pigs in dry lots, where they do not have 
H water or mud to wallow in, are likely to suffer 
severely from lice during the summer. If clean 
wallows are furnished, these alone will do much to keep 
the numbers of lice down, and oil on the top of the 
water in the wallows, or some one of the coal-tar dis- 
infectants used in the wallowing vats will help to keep 
the lice off. The dipping yat and regular dipping may 
be the best, but with only a few hogs the dipping vat 
costs too much. 
As a substitute for the dipping vat the oiled sand bath 
is possibly best for keeping off the lice. A shallow box, 
eight or ten inches deep, filled with sand well saturated 


Henry and Morrison in “Feeds and Feeding” show 
as an average of numerous trials that when tankage or 
shorts is used as a supplement to corn, with corn at 56 
cents a bushel and tankage at $60 a ton, wheat mid- 
dlings were worth $23.60 a ton. 

In dry lot feeding as a choice between tankage and 
shorts we would select tankage, but with corn and 
tankage, and no other feeds, it might pay to add some 
shorts, or at least some other feed. 

With suitable grazing and corn and tankage or fish 
meal, we think it will seldom pay to add wheat shorts 
at ruling prices. Wheat shorts should be used as an 
addition to corn rather than as a substitute for corn, 
and when corn and tankage are fed we think it should 
here also be used as an addition to the ration, if used at 
all, rather than as a substitute for the tankage. With 
good grazing, corn, tankage or fish meal we do not 
think it will usually pay to buy wheat shorts. 


The Southern hog feeder should seek other cheaper 
feeds than wheat shorts. It is shipped too long dis- 
tances, and_ has too high freight and other handling 
charges attached to it by the time it reaches the South- 
ern feeder, It is good but not necessary, and is usually 
too high priced to be economical. 


Rations for Pigs, Brood Sows, and Fat- 
tening Hogs 


READER wants “a ration for young pigs, 
A brood sows carrying pigs, growing hogs in fat- 

tening pen.” He has maize (sorghum grain) 
but neither milk nor green grazing. 


For the young pigs we suggest 10 parts maize, 3 
parts wheat shorts and 1 part tankage. 





for profitable hog production is not good 
for the next year, it does not follow that 
it will not pay the Southern farmer to 
produce his home pork supplies on the 
cheap feeds he can grow, which the hogs 
can gather for themselves. And especially 
is it important that we avoid the sacrfiice 
of relatively low prices for hogs, as we 
have always done in the past. When hogs 
are high priced we pay high prices for 
breeding stock, and when the certain 
decline in hog prices comes, we sacrifice 
our breeding stock, at lower prices.. In 
other words, we buy at high prices and 
sell at low prices, which is disastréus to 
any business. 

} But even this is not the iiak reason why 
we should not sacrifice our best breeding 
stock. As certain as night follows day, 
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They should, if possible, have some good 
leafy hay in racks for them to nibble at. 
A mixture of 10 parts each of charcoal 
(powdered or in small lumps) and wood 
ashes or acid phosphate, 1 part of pow- 
dered copperas and 2 parts of salt should 
also be kept before them, 


For the brood sows carrying pigs we 
suggest 10 parts of maize to 1 part of 
tankage, and legume hay in racks and the 
mineral mixture suggested. If no legume 
hay is available then we suggest a little 
oats or wheat bran or both, for these 
sows. If the sows are growing gilts, a lit- 
tle more_tankage may be necessary and 
the legume hay or a little oats or wheat 
bran will be all the more necessary. Brood 
sows should always have considerable 
exercise, 








the swing of prices will in the course of 
a year or two‘bring back the advantage 
on the side of hogs and if we have sacri- 
ficed our breeding stock, and are not in 
a position to increase our production quickly or 
in time to get the full advantage of the rise 
m prices, we have lost the only chance to make hog rais- 
ling profitable. In any line of livestock production, the 
successful man is the one who keeps good breeding 
stock and is prepared to increase his production ahead 
' of the masses and get full benefit of The periods of top 
Prices. Keep the good brood sows so as to be prepared 
to increase production when prices have reached the 
bottom and begin to swing back to higher levels. 


Rival’s 


I 


Prevent Worms By Changing Hog Lots 


READER complains that his young pigs are suf- 
A fering from a cough. 

The causes are likely to be damp quarters 
or the other extreme, dusty houses or sheds; or in 
older pigs lung worms frequently cause a persistent 
cough. 


The damp quarters have been difficult to prevent dur- 
ing the cool, damp weather so common this spring, but 
dry, clean sleeping houses can always be provided if 
sufficient care is given. Dusty houses or sleeping places 
can always be prevented by proper care. 

Little can be done for the lung worms after they 
once get in the lungs of the pigs. In vigorous young 
pigs that are well fed they may not do serious or 
permanent harm, although they probably always retard 


_the growth some and-in some cases give the pigs a 


serious setback. 

The only remedy is prevention and the best means of 
doing this is to confine the pigs on fresh ground, not 
recently occupied by hogs, and furnish dry, clean and 
thoroughly disinfected sleeping quarters. 

Worms of all sorts that infest pigs cause a heavy loss 
to the hog raisers of the South. Less growth is made 
and more feed is required. There is no longer any 
doubt but that it pays to use at least two sets of lots 
and movable, easily disinfected houses. 


gin most parts of the South, green feed may be furn- 


Royal Majestic, 
leading boars of the East. 





A GRAND CHAMPION BERKSHIRE BOAR 
grand champion boar, Maryland State 


with crude oil and covered with a good shade is a use- 
ful and economical means of keeping down the lice in 
summer time. 


Wheat Shorts Good But Not Necessary 


READER wishes to know “if it is necessary or 
profitable to buy. shorts to produce pigs in the 
South ?” 


It is not necessary, but it may be profitable. Much 
will depend on the other feeds on hand, or available, 
and their cost and also the cost of the wheat shorts. 

If there is good legume pasture, corn or sorghum 
grains and milk or tankage, it is not necessary and us- 
ually it is not profitable to buy wheat shorts at ruling 
prices in the South. But it must not be forgotten that 
wheat shorts is a splendid feed for pigs in combination 
with other feeds, 


If there is no suitable grazing and no milk, then it may 
often pay to buy shorts to make up a part of the ration 
from the time the\pigs are weaned until they are, say 
four months old, or for about two months. But if 
there is legume or rape pasture and either milk or 
tankage or fish meal to balance the corn, fairly good re- 
sults, and probably more economical gains can be made 
on these feeds than with shorts added. If greater 
variety is required, then peanut meal, when obtainable, 
may be added instead of shorts. The peanut meal is 
usually more economical. But shorts is a good feed and 
unless a sufficient number of these other feeds are used 
to make a ration of sufficient variety and supply the re- 
quired nutrients and obtain satisfactory gains, it may 
pay to buy wheat shorts. This will depend on the 
prices of shorts, other feeds, and hogs. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the price of wheat shorts is 
usually too high in the South compared with other 
feeds. 


There is no standard by which unlike feeds can Be 
compared with any very great degree of accuracy, but 
approximate comparisons may be made, 


Fair and one of the 


Owned by C. Russell Galbreath, Street, Maryland. 





For the growing fattening hogs in pen, 
maize and tankage will probably be the 
most economical feed. They will also be 
benefited by the legume hay and mineral mixture. 

The propoftion of tankage to maize will depend 
on the age and size of the pigs, ranging from 1 of 
tankage to 6 or 7 of maize for hogs around 100 
pounds in weight, to 1 of tankage to 12 to 15 parts 
of maize for hogs over 200 pounds in weight. 


The maize should probably be ground, although 
soaking may do pretty well. Corn may take the 
place of maize in all these combinations. 


Wean Pigs at Eight Weeks 


READER asks if “sows can produce two litters a 
year and suckle each litter ten weeks?” 


No. Two nursing periods of ten weeks each and 
two gestation periods of 112 days each make exactly 
fifty-two weeks, or a year; therefore, the pigs must be 
weaned when less than ten weeks old in order to enable 
the sow to produce two litters a year. The sows carry 
their pigs a little over 112 days on the average and they 
are not usually bred for three to six days after the 
pigs are weaned. To produce two litters a year the 
sows must not be allowed to nurse their pigs much over 
eight weeks or two months. Apart from other consid- 
erations, such as producing two litters a year, there is 
probably no better age than eight weeks at which to 
wean pigs. 





5 Rian spring pigs, especially those farrowed from Feb- 
ruary to April should be finished by Christmas, 
or before the bad weather of winter. To do this profit- 
ably, it is necessary to keep them growing from weaning 
time until the grazing crops are ready in late August 
or early Seutember. It is true that suitable grazing 
crops like soy beans, peanuts, etc., will furnish cheaper 
feed than is likely tobe available for these pigs during 
June, July and August; but young pigs make an eco- 
nomical use of feed and it will not pay to stunt them ~ 
this summer because feed is higher priced. ‘The spring 
pigs should be kept per 
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June 9, 1923 


With Agricultural Workers 


Variety of Timely Farm Hints and News 


I.—Futile Boll Weevil Control 


HROUGHOUT the South cotton 

has reached the.stage where boll 

weevil control becomes decided. 
For early cotton control work has begun, 
and Alabama and Georgia farmers who 
expect to apply one 
or more control 
methods must decide 
which. 

In a recent state- 
ment regarding the 
different m et h- 
ods, Dr. W. E. 
Hinds, entomologist 
for the extension 
service, names three 





MR. DAVIS 
methods which have been proposed fre- 
quently, but which he cannot recommend. 
Referring to sweetened poison methods 


he states that “sweetened poisons were 
thoroughly tested by the United States 
Bureau of Entomology more than 20 
years ago, which tests revealed that boll 
weevils will n3t leave a cotton plant to 
go to a sweetened solution.” Dr. Hinds 
mentioned, however, that weevils will 
feed on a sweetened solution if they 
run across it, but that “syrup itself does 
not seem: to attract them. This is true 
of the highest grade of sweets, such as 
honey.” 

Another method condemned by Dr. 
Hinds is that of including in the boll 
weevil poison a small amount of cotton- 
seed meal, supposedly for the purpose 
of attracting weevils, which it does not 
do. “Experiments,” said Dr. Hinds, 
“have proved that weevils are not at- 
tracted by cottonseed meal, and they do 
not seem to feed on it. Weevils prefer 
squares in the field and feed upon bolls 
only after squares become comparatively 
scarce.” 

The third group of impractical meth- 
ods condemned by Dr. Hinds is that of 
weevil collecting machines. As pointed 
out by him, “literally thousands of such 
machines have been made and not one 
of them has continued in use more than 
one or two years. They are not prac- 
tical.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Hinds recom- 
mends that over-wintered weevils be 
picked up by hand, using family labor, or 
that they. be caught by a hoop-and-sack 
outfit, which is most inexpensive, and de- 
stroyed. Under proper conditions he 
recommends dusting’ with calcium ar- 
senate, according to the Government 
formula and instructions, 


II.—Production of Infertile Eggs 


Now that the hatching season is over, 
Miss Gladys Tappan, assistant state 
home demonstration agent and poultry 
specialist for the Alabama Extension 
Service, is urging the poultry club mem- 
bers to either sell, kill, or pen roosters 
during the summer season. -The purpose 
behind this recommendation is the pro- 
duction of infertile eggs, which are bet- 
ter and which will not spoil so quickly 
in hot weather. Infertile eggs are much 
more valuable than fertile eggs. 

Those having mongrel roosters are ad- 
vised to kill or sell them, while those 
having good purebreds are advised to 
pen and keep them another season. 


IlI.—Land Clearing to Be Studied 


For the purpose of determining the 


best and cheapest method for clearing” 


land, the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture has provided 
a fellowship for the Agricultural College 
at Auburn. The person receiving the 
benefits of this scholarship will make a 
special study of land clearing methods 
on the different areas freed from water 
by drainage districts now organized or 
being organized in Alabama. 

This work will be conducted under the 
immediate direction of Prof. M. L. 
Nichols,—the plan being to have the 
necessary information available by ‘the 


By P. O. DAVIS 


time the first drainage district in Ala- 
ama is completed. Work is now in 
progress in the Fayette-Lamar County 
District No. 1, and is either in progress 
or soon will be in progress in several 
other districts. 


IV.—Inter-session Course for Club 


Gitls 


ROM May 28 to June 4 two girls from 

each Alabama County having a home 
demonstration agent were in Auburn 
attending the first annual inter-session 
short course. One girl from each coun- 
ty was taught cooking and the other 
sewing, and after returning to their re- 
spective counties they will assist their 
county home demonstration agents in 
conducting their county short courses 
for club girls. 

The girls who attended were housed 
in Smith Hall, the dormitory for women, 
and kept house while in Auburn, 
They took turns about making menus, 
preparing and serving meals, and learned 
to apply the lessons taught them. The 
girls taking clothing lessons made at 
least one dress and one hat each. 

Recreation in the form of games and 
swimming and also health lessons were 
stressed. 


V.—Duncan Advises Advertising 


N A RECENT statement as to how 

farmers can make money, Prof. L. N. 
Duncan stressed the importance of ad- 
vertising. . He emphasized the fact that 
it should be done intelligently and judi- 


Are You a Good Citizen? 


HAT are you doing in behalf of 

education? Are you giving your 
children and your neighbor's children 
fair treatment in the way of prepara- 
tion for their life struggle? 





What can you do in a practical way 
to help the cause of education? What 
can your community do? These last 
are the practical questions up for dis- 
cussion in our Education Special, the 
issue of June 23. 


Anxious builders of good citizenship 
will find many helpful, practical sug- 
gestions in this issue. Watch for, 
read, and preserve the issue of June 23. 











ciously, just any other business, and calls 
attention to the effectiveness of adver- 
tising in selling farm products. “Farm- 
ers,” said he, “who have a few livestock, 
seed, fresh vegetables, etc., can frequent- 
ly find a good market for them by doing 
a little advertising and letting the people 
know what they have.” 


VI.—Club Members Produce 
Millions 


N 1922 club members in the United 
States produced products worth 
$7,637,145. The production cost was 
$4,237,341, and the cost of leadership 


‘ 


was $1,954,451, 
$1,445,353. 

Club work is only one small branch of 
agricultural extension work. The les- 
sons learned are much more valuable 
than the dollars earned. 


leaving a net profit of 





Farmer's Short Course July 
21 to 28 


HE twenty-first annual Farmers’ Sum- 

mer School for Alabama farmers will 
be held at Auburn July 21 to 28. Dr. C. 
A. Cary, dean of tlte Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and state veterinarian, 
has been selected as director, and an- 
nounces that a program of daily events is 
being prepared that will be one of the 
most interesting in the history of the 
school. Interesting and timely agricul- 
tural, horticultural, livestock, diversified 
farming, home and farm economics, and 
various other special and general subjects 
will be considered for the improvement 
of the farm, farm methods, and farm 
life. 

During this Farmers’ Short Course 
there will be special meetings of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and the home economic 
and county extension agents will meet. 
In 1922 more than 1,200 men, women, 
girls, and boys came to Auburn during 
Farmers’ Summer School week. This 
year an even greater attendance is antici- 
pated. 

The Auburn watermelons will be carv- 
ed with a saw, and other entertainments 
will be provided. Alabama farmers and 
club members should not miss this oppdr- 
tunity 


Georgia’s Peach Crop 8,390 
Cars © 


(PORGIAS peach crop is estimated 

at 8390 tars by J. G.. Carslisle, 
manager of the Géorgia ¥ruit Ex- 
change. The peach crop in Georgia 
has been hurt less by the cold than 
the crops in either Arkansas or Vir- 
ginia, according to Mr. Carlisle, who 
says that the fruit is in fine condition 
and should bring a good price. 





The estimate shows that there will 
be very few Mayflowers—possibly 
not enough for a carload shipment. 
The estimate by varieties is as fol- 
lows :—Uneedas 716 cars, other early 
197 cars, Carmens 644 cars, Hileys 
1,691 cars, Georgia Belles 1,751 cars, 
Elbertas 3,283 cars, Hale and other 
late 108 cars. 

The first cars of early peaches left 
Reynolds, Ga., last week, and shipping 
will go steadily forward from the 
peach section of the state. 

J. H. REED. 





CROPS of beans, peas, strawberries, citrus 

and cotton are apt to suffer from attacks 
of minute red spiders. Remedy? Blow sul- 
phur powder into the leaves. 
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SAVANNAH FENCE. & RO ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 
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DIRECT TO YOU - "FREIGHT PAID, 





Positively safe; not 6 
poison; doesn’t injure 
plants; floating powder 
cloud reaches every part. 
Loaded metal guns 1 5¢; 
refill cheaply from pack- 
age Horstra joc, 60c 














Canning Machines 


For Farm or Factory. Come 
fully equipped, ready for use. 
$6.75 up. One Canner given 
FREE with each club of six. 
Dealers in Sanitary Can Seal- 
ers, Cans, and Canning Sup- 
plies. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for descriptive 
literature. 

FARM CANNER MFG. CO., 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 

atalog illustra ted. in colors free. 

Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quinoy, tl. 


MEN WANTED 






















I want 50 more men to learn, the Auto Mechanics i eying 
festtn'a trade wi Teal future. wore cals pears, 
in our steam-heated garage. You tools, 
gre reasonable. . No negroes taken. Write for 
Nashville Aute Dept. 11. alin Tena 
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The Progressive Farmer 


' Georgia College Farm Making Money 


Dairy, Farm Crops, Hogs, and Poultry Are Producers of Cash Income 
By H. N. CHICK 


HE Georgia State College farm con- 

sists of 834 acres, of which, 500 acres 

are open for dairying, farming, build- 
ngs, orcharding, greenhouse nursery, rais- 
ng hogs and poultry. 

The acreage devoted to the various 
crops on the farm this year are: corn 60 
icres, silage 40 acres, oats 55 acres, cot- 
ton 20 acres, rye 15 acres, alfalfa 55 acres, 
improved pasturage 5 acres, and 70 acres 
of peas and sorghum will be planted after 
cutting oats and rye. 

Fifteen years ago this farm was in a 
poor run-down condition, You could hard- 
ly grow legume crops to obtain any ap- 
preciative results. Now, it is conserva- 
tive to state that practically every acre 
of land in cultivation on the farm will 

_ produce three times as much as it would 
have in the beginning. To illustrate, the 

* total receipts in 1908-1909 were $5,239.42 
compared with $15,962.11 in 1921-1922, 


Dairy Grows 


5 lore dairy receipts here are nothing 
short of miraculous, considering the 
heavy overhead expen- 


58.55 pounds fat for the month. Her 
milk tested 3.02 per cent butterfat. 
She is milked three times a day— 
5:00 a. m-, 12:00 noon, and 7:00 p. 
m. All the food she wants is available 
such as hay, silage, beet pulp and grain. 
Yet it’s all raised on the farm except 
grain and beet pulp and it takes approxi- 
mately 1 pound of grain to produce 3 
pounds of milk. This cow produces over 
$5 worth of milk a-day. 


Saydas Isiadaisy 327417, during April, 
produced 1,197.5 pounds milk, and 52.32 
pounds of fat or 61.56 pounds of 85 per 
cent butter. Her milk tested 4.37 per 
cent which is a mighty good record for a 
young junior that is less than 24 years 
old. 


Fairy Interest 492881 is a Jersey junior 
also and she has a good record for last 
month that’s well worth mentioning. She 
produced 1391.6 pounds of milk for the 
month and 62.34 pounds of fat with 73.34 


pounds of 85 per cent butter. Her milk 


tested 4.48 per cent butterfat. 


What is meant by pound fat is the ac- 
tual amount of pure fat in milk, and 
pound butter is the estimated amount of 
butter that can be churned from the milk 
if butter contains 85 per cent butterfat. 


Last year over $11,000 was made from 
the dairy herd alone and a net profit of 
over $3,500. 

Farm Crops 


SEVERAL varieties of grains, grasses 
and cotton are being grown here 
each year from an experimental stand- 
point, It is found in the cotton in- 
dustry that the College No. 1, discovered 
by Prof. L. E, Rast in 1912 here at the 
College, and developed by Prof. R; R. 
Childs, now in charge of cotton industry, 
receives high recommendations as one of 
the best varieties for “boll weevil condi- 
tions.” 


The buildings are modernly arranged 
and equipped with the very best materials 
afforded, with a value of $1,155,438. 
There are 13 buildings here now and a 
new one is being erected for shelter and 
comfort of the sheep. However, accord- 
ing to Dr. Soule’s annual report of the 
increasing demand of our needs, 
$1,000,000 should be appropriated as early 
as possible for a ten-year building pro- 
gram, 


Much improvement is being done in the 
horticulture and greenhouse work. <A 
young orchard four years old, with a 
southern exposure, which took the place 
of an old northern exposure orchard, will 
bear its first real crop this year, All of 
the expense of care and upkeep of the 
campus is being taken care of through 
the greenhouse receipts. 


With the Hogs 


‘THERE are over 100 hogs and pigs in 
‘* the swine herd here now, which make 
up the total number from the four princi- 
pal breeds. There are of 





ses to be deducted. This [” 
enterprise has made 
rapid progress in the 
last five years. Today, 
there are 128 head of 
cattle fed and comforted 
under tthe roof of the 
handsomely constructed 
dairy barn. This herd 
consists of 52 Jerseys, 32 
Holsteins, 15 Herefords, 
14 Shorthorns, 10 Guern- 
seys and 5 grade stock. 

During the month of 
April, Famo_ Lucretia 
477801, a Holstein cow, 
produced 1,938.8 pounds 
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| the Poland-China breed 
“it 9 brood sows and 1 
‘t boar, a grandson ef Old 
Liberator. One of these 
sows, “Miss Model,” has 
never brought less than 
11 pigs and she’ is the 
dam of the pen of grand 
champion barrows at 
the Southeastern Fair 
last fall. 

The Duroc-Jerseys 
consist of 7 brood sows 
and 1 boar, grandson of 
“Scissors.” Only 2 brood 
sows for the Berkshire 
breed with no boar at 








of milk, 73.19 pounds of 
80 per cent butter, or 


The 


THE HANDSOME GIRLS’ DORMITORY AT THE GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
It Was paid for out of the receipts from the college farm—testimony enough that the farm is making money. 


Control of Malaria in the South 


(Concluded on page 16, 
column 3) 


II.—Prevent Infection of Mosquitoes, and Keep Mosquitoes Away From Well People 


By MARY READE SMITH 


REVENTING Access of Anopheles 
P:. Well People—This method of 
control provides for (1) screening 
houses and (2) the use of mosquito bars. 
* All doors and windows should be screen- 
ed. The screen should be 16-mesh wire 
wr finer. Screen doors should open out- 
ward. All holes of every kind by which 
mosquitoes can enter the house should 
be screened or closed, including the 
chimney. Moreover screens should be 
kept in repair. Especial care should be 
exercised at night, since Anopheles 
rarely enter a house in broad daylight. 
Mosquito nets should be of fine bob- 
binet with no holes in them and made 
with no slit up the side. They should be 
-arefully tucked under the mattress all 
around and ‘never allowed to hang down 
to the floor. They should be inspected 
before retiring to make sure that no 
mosquitoes are harboring inside. 


Preventing Infection of Mosquitoes 


HIS method in malaria control deals 

with our treatment of men with ma- 
laria parasites in their blood so that they 
will not infect mosquitoes. 

First, everyone who has. these para- 
sites should be treated until he is com- 
pletely cured, not just partly well, to re- 
lapse later. 

Second, such an infected person should 
be kept in a screened house, or under a 
mosquito bar at-night as long as he has 
the parasites in his blood. 

People are likely to have parasites in 
their blood for some time—days, weeks, 
or months—after an attack of malarial 
fever. These “carriers,” as they are 
called, are infective to mosquitoes which 
bite them, even though they themselves 
show no. sign of sickness, “Carriers” 


should be looked upon as a menace to 
the public health, spreading malaria in 
a community just as a sick man does. 

The carrier is the product of inade- 
quate treatment. Too frequently the 
person suffering from malaria takes only 
enough “chill tonic” or “quinine” to 
“break his chill.” A long course of qui- 
nine in adequate doses is necessary to 
kill all the parasites in the body. To 
insure this and thus prevent “carriers’- 
the National Malaria Committee, the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and state boards of health are urging 
physicians of the country to treat all of 
their malaria cases so as to cure the in- 
fection as well as relieve the clinical 
symptoms. The standard quinine treat- 
ment recommended is as follows: 

For the acute attack, 10 grains of qui- 
nine sulphate by mouth three times a day 
for a period of at least three or four 
days, to be followed by 10 grains every 
night before retiring for a period of eight 
weeks. For infected persons not having 
acute symptoms at the time, only the 
eight weeks’ treatment is required. 

The proportionate doses for children 
are: Under 1 year, % gra, 1 year, 1 
grain; 2 years, 2 grains; 3 and 4 years, 
3 grains; 5, 6, and 7 years, 4 grains; 8, 
9, and 10 years, 6 grains; 11, 12, 13, and 
14 years, 8 grains; 15 years or older, 10 
grains, 

This treatment should be taken only 
upon the advice of a physician and under 
his direction. 


Malaria Control Is Feasible 
HE United States Public Health Ser- 
vice has done valuable work during 


the past few years in making demon- 
strations, The aim has been to show 
that control of malaria is feasible, that 
it is profitable, and finally showing how 
to control it. The International Health 
Board of Rockefeller Foundation has 
financed demonstrations in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama and other states. 


In connection with the general subject 
of control, it has long been recognized 
that public works and more especially 
railroad construction operations have 
contributed to malaria hazards by cre- 
ating conditions favorable for develope 
ment of Anopheles mosquitoes. The 
railroads, notably the St. Louis and 
Southwestern have begun to attack the 
problem. Impressed with the fact that 
about 25 per cent of all admissions to 
the hospital at Texarkana were for ma- 
laria, an average of 640 cases being so 
treated for five days each annually dur- 
ing the years 1914-18, and that this was 
equivalent to about 4 per cent of the total 
number of employees. Mr. Edwin Gould 
created a fund for the institution of sys- 
tematic prevention measures. The pro- 
gram was followed out by the United 
States Public Health Service and by Mr. 
H. U. Von Hovenberg. It included inten- 
sive control by suppression of the propa- 
gation of Anopheles mosquitoes at Tyler, 
Texas—Texarkana, Keltys, and other 
towns. After one year of work at 
Keltys, a small lumber camp, practically 
no malaria occurred. The mill is stated 
to have shipped 20 per cent more lumber 
than ever before. Thg manager said 
that had the disease prevailed as in the 
past, the mill would have been closed 
about half the time, with a freight loss 


to the Cotton Belt Railroad Company of 
about $30,000 during the months of July 
to October. The officials of this road 
have continued and extended the anti- 
malaria measures, and many other rail- 
roads are now carrying on the same sort 
of work. 


Area Lessening 


I" IS encouraging to learn that the 
area in which malaria is severe in the 
United States is lessening. In Eastern 
North Carolina there is perhaps the 
greatest improvement. But conditions 
are markedly better in all the cotton 
states. Many factors are tending to 
bring about this decrease—increased 
prosperity for the farmer, better living 
conditions, the clearing and draining of 
more land, more common use of and 
cheaper quinine—all play a role. 


The lessening of malaria due to the 
prosperity of the farmers reacts favor- 
ably on itself. As the people become 
healthier their energy increases and they 
become still more prosperous, conse- 
quently more land is put in cultivation 
and drained, cultivation is cleaner and 
drainage is better, the houses are screen- 
ed and malaria is thus further reduced. 

Dr. H. R. Carter, assistant surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service, 
pins his faith to the following educa- 
tional methods in malaria control :— 

(1) Teaching the basic facts of ma- 
laria conveyance and control in the 
schools of the malarious districts in or- 
der that children may grow up with a 
definite and-torrect knowledge on this 
subject. 

(2) The demonstration of malaria con- 
trol. For the adult population there is 
no method of equal educational value. 
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Slave Life on a Mississippi Plantation 


Another Remarkable True Story of “Old Times in the South” 


plantation in the South conducted like 

ours. The slaves were worked by 
tasks. The field hands had to work 
to a certain place in thie fields each week, 
and usually this was accomplished by 
Friday night, though I have known the 
task to be finished as early as Thursday 
night and often by Friday dinner. The 
balance of the week belonged. to the Ne- 
groes to spend as they chose. 


| 


It was our custom to give the slaves 
the use of the land they cleared for two 
years, and all crops raised thereon were 
purchased by my mother, or the Negroes 
were allowed to take their produce to 
Natchez and sell it there. They were 
allowed to plant any crop except cotton, 
and raised mostly corn and cowpeas. I 
remember how proud I was when first 
my mother let me sit behind a table piled 
with silver money, all ready to pay off 
the Negroes for crops the plantation 
would purchase. We always paid 50 
cents a bushel for the corn and 75 cents 
a bushel for_the cowpeas, regardless of 
the market price, which was- generally 
below these figures and rarely above. 


There was hardly any whipping done. 
The hope of reward in the crops they 
were permitted to raise was a spur to- 
wards achieving their weekly tasks with 
the grown-ups, while the certainty of a 
holiday at the end of the week appealed 
strongly to the younger slaves. There 
was no mriecessity for the overseer to 
speed up the hands and the consequence 
was that our slaves were commonly 
known as “Chamberlain’s free Niggers.” 
Nevertheless, our plantation led all the 
rest in our neighborhood in the amount 
of crops grown per hand and per acre. 


] plantas suppose there was another 


Prizes were given for the largest amount 
of cotton picked and the pickers were 
divided into several classes, so there 
were a number of prizes distributed 
every year. 

II 


When a child was born to any of the 
women slaves, if it was a son, she was 
given $10 in gold, a barrel of flour, sev- 
eral nice dresses, shoes, and other 
things. If a daughter, she was given $5 
in gold and the other things. Morality 
was encouraged in every way, and the 
young men and young women slaves 
were encouraged to marry. When no 
suitable mate was available on the plan- 
tation, a young man or woman, as the 
case might require, was purchased. 

When the day’s work was done, the 
darkies came trooping home with gay 
laughter, chatter, and fun. There was 
once a gentleman from the North, a 
minister, who was sitting on our gallery 
one evening as the Negroes came home. 
“Wonderful!” he exclaimed. “I always 
conceived of slavery as a state of sor- 
row, gloom, and depression, but those 
voices sound to me to be possessed by the 
happiest people in the world.” 


Ill 


At Christmas the Yuletide backlog was 
put on the fireplace. This was a black- 
gum log seven feet long and of a size 
requiring four men to tote it. It was 
soaked before it was put on, and as long 
as it lasted, the Christmas holiday for 
the slaves lasted. It usually took-10 days 
to burn the last of it up, though the fire 
was kept going to cook all the good 
Christmas eating that was provided. 

I well remember the great yawning 
fireplace, eight feet wide and three or 


four feet deep, with its two iron cranes 
at each end. These swung out and after 
being loaded with a half dozen pots were 
swung back over the fire. There was a 
row of skillets and portable ovens along 
the hearth, each standing over its bed of 
glowing coals, with an array of extra 
skillets and utensils for hanging on the 
kitchen walls nearby. 

Take down de skillet, pile coals on de led, 
Mammy’s gwine ter bake a little short’nin’ 

bread. 

This was easily done, for about 200 
hogs were butchered yearly on the plan- 
tation and no packinghouse products 
were purchased. The tall, large log 
smokehouse was filled with hams, shoul- 
ders, sidemeat, bacon, and festoons of 
sausage hanging on swinging racks, 
while barrels of lard, cracklings, and 
corned beef stood all around the floor. 


IV 


My mother encouraged the practice of 
religion, and provided a church for the 
Negroes. The plantation had its own 
Negro preacher who had services every 
Sunday, except when some white preach- 
er was invited to conduct service, which 
happened several times every year. 

The plantation also had its Negro doc- 
tor, Zedrick Bowie, who handled all 
the minor illnesses, while Dr. Frank 
Coleman of Church Hill. was regularly 
employed for graver cases of illness. 
Zed was also the plantation hunter and 
kept the “big house” table well supplied 
with squirrels, partridges, and wild tur- 
keys, of which there was an abundance 
at that time. He also directed the draw- 
ing of the seine in the creek, which was 
done very often during the proper sea- 
son. Taken altogether, our diet was a 
varied one. 


When our stock of quinine gave out 
during the Civil War, the quarters were 
full of the sick and those pretending to 
be sick. Few hands were going to the 
fields to work. Zed was equal to the 
occasion, however. 


“Marse Duncan,” he said to me, “we 
just got ter do somethin’ ter clean de 
quarters of loafin’ Niggers. I ain't got 
no quinine ter cure de chills and fever, 
but whut has de curin’ power in quinine 
is de bitter. Why can’t we go out in the 
old field and git er load of bitterweed 
and make de Niggers some tea?” 

So out we went, got a cart full, and 
made a double strength decoction from 
it. Every day Zed would report that 
another Nigger had “run frum de tea.” 
I never knew whether the decoction had 
any of the virtues of quinine, but it cer- 
tainly put everybody back to work! 


V 


Until 1857 our plantation was ir. two 
parts, the Liverpool quarters and the 
Waterloo quarters, with an overseer on 
each place. At this time I was seven 
years old. One night, when I was sleep- 
ing on a trundle bed in my mother’s 
room, we were awakened by loud knock- 
ing on the window. My mother asked 
who it was and a voice from the dark- 
ness replied, “Mistis, dis is Harry, and 
Ise come ter tell you a big wind has 
blowed erway everything on Liverpool 
and killed most all de Niggers.” 

My mother told him to have her horse 
saddled at once and told me to g@ up 
and dress and go with her. It was quite 
dark when we left, being a cloudy morn- 
ing, but it had been clearing and when 


(Concluded on page 14 column 2) 
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1,000,000 farmers say— 


“They wear twice as long 
and they look twice as well” 


That’s the reputation of Blue Buckle Work Garments all 


through the South. 


Blue Buckles give you solid comfort while you work and natty style 
Strong, roomy overalls that wear like iron and keep their custom- 


about town. 


’ 


built shape. Work shirts and work pants that feel and /ook jist right. 


Every Blue Buckle garment is cut out, fashioned, triple or double-stitched as 


wanted and style-finished by experts who know the farmer’s needs. 
why so many tarmers are satisfied, year after year! 


And you get this wonderful quality at a moderate price because the big 
Blue Buckle plent produces in huge quantity and sells direct to the retail 


dealer. 


Let your dealer show you Blue Buckles. 


He knows. 


Manufactured under the cleanest and most 
sanitary conditions. Positively no convict, 
institutional or similar labor employed. 


Blue Buckle overalls, work shirts, and work pants 
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Blue Buckle Work 
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skins. Five pock- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Some Common Mower Troubles 


Indications, Causes, and Remedies Explained by Expert 
By DAVID S. WEAVER 


T THIS time of year the farmer 

will do well to inspect his mowing 

equipment and make such repairs 
and adjustments as will enable him to 
utilize every minute of the mowing 
season for mowing and not for repair- 
ing. “Procrastination is the thief of 
time” never was more true than in this 
case. Some of the causes of mower 
troubles are so simple and trivial that 
one may wonder at their being listed 
at all, but experience shows that oft- 
times the simpler the trouble the more 
likely it is to be overlooked. 

Uneven stubble and excessive side 
draft indicate that some of the cutter 
bar parts are out of adjustment. A 
cutter bar adjusted properly is one of 
the most delicate of all farm imple- 
ments, yet no other receives so much 
The cutting parts 
of a mower can be compared to a 
pair of scissors and such a compari- 
son will be a help in understanding the 
mower. If the blades of the shears are 
loose, tiie material to be cut will bend 
between the blades, wedge them and 
finally be crushed or broken off, 
whereas the same blades properly 
tightened will cut with a clean sharp 
cut. 


So with mower cutting parts, the 
knife section must be so held as to pass 
over the ledger plates in the guards 
with very little space between. If any 
of the material can~force itself be- 
tween these two blades of the cutting 
parts it will wedge there and be chew- 
ed or crushed until it is pulled out as 
the mower moves forward. The extra 
draft added to the load is not the only 
reason this condition should be avoided, 
but the greatest cause of side-draft is 
found here. If the farmer will make 
such adjustments as necessary and re- 
place the worn parts he will thus rid 
the machine of the primary cause of 
side-draft. 


Causes of Trouble 


HE causes of uneven stubble being 

left by the mower are four in num- 
ber: (1) Knife fails to center or “reg- 
ister,” (2) poor alignment of guards, 
(3) knife clips badly worn, and (4) 
loose guards. These causes and their 
remedies will be discussed in order. 

The failure of the knife to center or 
“register” is the most misunderstood 
of all causes, and is very frequently 
overlooked. When the pitman has 
reached the farthest part of its travel to- 
ward the cutter bar, each knife section 
should center under the guard. When 
the pitman has reached the other ex- 
treme position of its stroke, each knife 
should center under the adjacent 
guard. This condition is known as 
“registering,” and failure to register 
will result in uneven stubble because 
the small triangle of grass left between 
the ledger plate and the knife as it 
fails to go completely over the ledger 
plate will not be cut off clean like the 
rest. See Figure 4, x, y, z. 


Causes of Failure to Register 


T= non-registering of a mower may 
be attributed to one of two causes, 
a very frequent one being in the use of 
a pitman too short or too long. In re- 
placing a pitman, if only the stick is 
new, extreme care is required in fitting 
the old socket or pitman head as a 
slight difference in the length will af- 
fect the centering of the knife. With 
the wood pitman, the farmer should 
save the pieces so as to enable ac- 
curate measurement to be taken. The 
iron pitman mowers contain a screw 
which enables the socket or pitman 
head to be screwed on or off a slight 
amount until exact centering is obtain- 
ed. An iron pitman which is to be 
welded requires the same careful 
measuring. 

The second cause of a knife failing 
to register is caused by attempting to 





align the cutter -bar by shortening or 
lengthening the drag bar. The align- 
ing of a cutter bar is discussed later on 
and as will be pointed out, adjusting 
the drag bar should be done only to 
center the knives and not to align the 
cutter bar. By studying Figure 1, it 
will be seen that lengthening the drag 
bar will move the cutter bar to the 
right and the pitman and knife will 
not be shifted, hence, centering may be 
effected by this means, and conversely, 
throwing out of register may also be 
accomplished this way. 


Aligning the Guards 


F IN sighting along the points of the 

guards, some are lower than the 
rest, it means that the ledger plates 
of the lower ones are not in close 
proximity to the knife sections and 
the shearing ability is destroyed. The 
other condition, guards bent up, is 
worse, as the ledger plates are forced 
tightly against the knives. A crude but 
practical way to re-align the guards is 
to strike those out of line a blow with 
a hammer until the alignment is cor- 
rect. There is not much danger of 
breaking the guards as they are mal- 
leable, but even if one or two are 


ness of the two sections might 
cause binding, if the clip were 
fitted to the old_ section. Bind- 


ing of the knife by the clips results in 
a great amount of draft and is very 
objectionable. 

A loose guard or loose knife section 
is indicated by uneven stubble occur- 
ring at one point in the swath, or the 
rattle and grinding of loose parts may 
call attention to it. Tightening the 
part or replacing if broken is the ob- 
vious remedy. 


Excessive Draft 


XCESSIVE draft in a mower can be 

traced to several things, (a) dull 
knives, (b) poor lubrication and (c) 
non-alignment of the knife and the 
pitman. There are but two remedies 
for the first: either sharpen the knives 
or replace them. The remedy for the 
second is also simple and positive, use 
the oil can. 

The third cause, however, is not so 
simple nor so easily understood. As 
shown in Figure 1, the pitman rod and 
knife should be on one line and not 
have the position as at Figure 2. In 
this latter position a large amount of 
power is consumed in increased fric- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW MOWER ADJUSTMENTS ARE MADE 
z) 


broken they can be easily replaced. 
Guards are sometimes bent from the 
side, due to running into posts or 
stones and these of course should be 
straightened or the same effect as non- 
registering will take place, though only 
at the bent guard and not over the en- 
tire length of the cutter bar. 


Badly worn knife clips is another 
trouble where a crude but practical job 
can be performed. If the clips (figure 
4) are worn so as to allow the knife to 
separate from the ledger plates, cut- 
ting is interfered with. By carefully 
using the hammer in bending the clips 
down, a correction of this trouble is 
possible. It is obvious that too much 
hammering will result in binding, so 
after each blow the knife should be 
moved to see that binding has not 
taken place. If the knife cannot 
be moved, the clip is bent too far down 
and should be forced back with a cold 
chisel. New clips can be put in to 
good advantage, but if the knife sec- 
tions have been worn badly by the 
clips, even new clips will have to be 
bent down. If both old and new knife 
sections pass under the same clip, it is 
essential that the clip be fitted to the 
new section as the difference in thick- 


tion. Non-alignment is nearly always 
caused by wear in the hinge joints be- 
tween the cutter bar and the mower 
frame... Most new mowers have adjust- 
ments by which aligning is made easy 
and they are entirely satisfactory: if 
the change of position is made be- 
tween the yoke and the inside shoe or 
between the yoke and the drag and 
push bars. In Figure 2 is shown a cut- 
ter bar which cannot be properly 
aligned by shortening the drag bar, 
nor by lengthening the push _ bar. 
However, by doing both, aligning to 
some extent is possible, but this is not 
the reason for which these two adjust- 
ments were created. They are to be 
used in centering or causing the knives 
to register as explained above and any 
attempt to use them for alignment 
purposes should be carefully studied, 
or more trouble than good may result. 

Old mowers or mowers without 
aligning devices can be re-aligned by 
replacing worn parts or sometimes 
new shoe pins alone will do the trick. 


Alignment of Knife and Pittman 


FF IT takes more than new pins, the 
result can be obtained by rebushing 
one of the pin holes in the yoke. To 


align the cutter bar shown in Figure 2, 
by bushing the rear pin hole, proceed 
as follows: Take out the rear pin, let 
front pin stay in place, move the cut- 
ter bar forward until a string shows it 
to be in line with the pitman rod. In 
looking through the rear hole it will be 
seen that the hole on the cutter bar 
is somewhat to the right of the hole in 
the yoke. The latter hole should be 
filed with a round file until it is in line 
with the other, without changing the 
position of the cutter-bar. The pin 
should fit snugly in place and the rest 
of the hole in the yoke should be bush- 
ed with sheet metal until a tight fit is 
made. A small amount of misalign- 
ment with the cutter-bar to the front 
is not objectionable and most new ma- 
chines have the cutter bar set slightly 
ahead, Some mowers have their align- 
ment effected by tilting the cutter bar, 
but with the adjustable aligning de- 
vice, this can be quickly overcome. 


Broken knives are nearly always 
caused by badly worn parts in the in- 
Side shoe. The wearing plates and 
clips in this part are worn rapidly be- 
cause as the pitman goes in, it tends to 
lift the knife head and as it goes out 
it pushes it down so a great deal of 
wear takes place here and as soon as 


they are worn enough the knife is. 


flopped up and down with ever in- 
creasing force, and results similar to 
the familiar breaking of wire by re- 
peated bending at one point, is found. 
The knife snaps at this point. Re- 
placing of the worn parts is the only 
remedy. This breaking seems to occur 
in light cutting more often than in 
heavy, which is probably due to the 
fact that the team walks faster in light 
work and the jars are more. frequent 
and more violent. Non-alignment also 
plays some part in the breaking of the 
knife. Other worn parts which aggra- 
vate the trouble are found in the pit- 
man box at the crank wheel, and in a 
beaten crank shaft bearing just behind 
the crank wheel. 


Lesser Troubles 


ESSER troubles are a gummed up 

cutter bar which results from a 
mixture of too much oil on the knife 
parts and the juice of some grasses. 
A heavy gum results which chokes the 
bar and increases draft. In grasses 
which have lots of juice, it is better 
not to use any oil on the knife parts, 
though the head should always be 
oiled. The grass board may not clear 


the path. This is especially true in, 


short, slippery grass. Often relief can 
be had by raising the stick on the board, 
which will cause the grass to bunch 
and move out of the path. though 
poor curing of these bunches may re- 
sult. 

Lost motion may occur in several 
places and results in failure of the 
knife to start as soon as the main 
wheels begin to revolve. This allows 
the blade to be drawn into the grass 
with the knife at the standstill and 
choking is inevitable. Five places are 


frequent points at which lost motion . 


occurs. (1)eIn hub drive wheels; the 
more pawls or fingers in the hub the 
less likely the lost motion here, as only 
one pawl engages at a time and a 
smaller portion of a revolution is nec- 
essary than when fewer pawl]s are 
used. (2) In the clutch for throwmg 
in and out of gear. The clutch should 
be thrown in before you are ready to 
cut. (3) In the. gears for transmitting 
motion. Wear here can sometimes be 
taken up by means of an adjustment 
for that purpose on the secondary 
shaft. (4) At the crank end of the pit- 
man rod, a new bushing is the only 


remedy. (5) At the knife end of the 


pitman rod. There is usually a ball 
and socket joint here with a thumb nut 
or other device for taking up wear 
and this joint should always be tight. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Gardening: The Original and 
Oldest Sport 


F COURSE the first incentive that 
leads one to have a garden is to grow 
something to eat. We get tired of meat, 
bread, potatoes, and other dishes that we 
have gotten in the 
habit of having too 
regularly, no matter 
how substantial they 
are. We want a va- 
riety. and a change. 
Other things that 
make us want to 
have a garden are 
economy and a de- 
sire to provide food 
that promotes health. In a more or less 
vague way, we know that fresh vegeta- 
bles take the place of medicines—or at 
least that they do away with the necessity 
for taking a lot of vile stuff that is served 
in bottles, boxes, and neatly folded pa- 
pers. Even the good old family doctor 
will tell you that eating a lot of vege- 
tables, fresh and well prepared, will les- 
en the number of times he will call on 
ou professionally. 

The advantages of fresh vegetables as 
a part of our diet has been long known 
but the necessity for them was not given 
much attention until this famous Dr. Mc- 
Collum came along with his discovery. He 
found out that roots, stems, leaves, and 
seeds of certain plants have in them sub- 
stances called “vitamines,” and he found 
eut also that normal growth and good 
health are dependent upon these vita- 
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ever think of the contests you can have 
in the garden? There is where the 
“sport” comes in. Right now I am in a 
spirited contest with weeds and a soil 
crust. No weed is going to “make a hit“ 
by ripening seed, and no crust is going to 
“score” on me. The contest is on. It 
won't stop at nine innings either. At no 
time in the year will there be any vacant 
land on my athletic field, for in 24 hours 
after one crop is through, preparation 
will be made and another planted. 


II 


I have decided to ride a hobby for the 
next 12 or 24 or more months, and want 
to invite every Progressive Farmer gar- 
dener to ride with me. My hobby is un- 
common kjnds of vegetables. I have al- 
ready been studying some of these—in 
fact, have ‘een planting some ‘of them 
for some time. What I suggest is that all 
of us pick out a few kinds that we have 
never before grown and give them a fair 
trial in every way. Select a suitable site, 
prepare the ground and fertilize well, 
thin to the right stand, and then prepare 
for the table in the few or many ways 
that each kind can be prepared. Don't 
let’s tell our neighbors what we are go- 
ing to do, but when our new stuff is in 
its prime, let’s invite our neighbor into 
the garden and lead him up to our hobby 
and introduce him. 


Here is a list of some of these uncom- 
mon kinds together with brief directions 
for growing them. How many of these 
do you know? How many of them have 
you grown? 





















































Between Depth | Seed for , 
Kinds Between Hills to plant | 75-foot Variety Planting 
Rows Inches Inches rows dates 
i Dalkeith or 
Brussels sprouts......... 2-3 16-24 %-% Packet |Perfection Jan. 1-July 1 
Ci cnnnes snaceseseece 2-3 20-30 %-1%4 ¥% oz. |Lucullus Jan. 1-Oct. 1 
Chinese cabbage......... 1-2 8-16 4-4 Packet Any month 
Cress, upland...........-. 1-2 2-6 %-% |Packet |Upland Any month 
Green or 
WAM sick cdscessveccensed 1-2 6-16 %4-% 1 oz. [White Curled /Jan. 1-Oct. 1 
Horse-radish............- 2-3 12-20 75 roots ¢ Any month 
Dwarf Scotch|Any month 
Es anal snc ouls hates so 2-3 10-20 %4-% % oz. jor Siberian 
oS oS a a 1-2 6-12 %-M% % oz. |Early White |Oct. 1-July 1 
Vienna 
ROOM vircin enneia'sS¥e0<0% 00 1-2 4-8 %-1% 1 oz. |Flag Jan, 1-July 1 
New Zealand Spinach... " 12-24 %-% % oz. |New Zealand |Feb. 1-July 1 
, 7 1 to2 hallots or 
Onion, Egyptian......... 2-3 6-8 1-2 pints [Multipliers Sept. 1-July 1 
. ‘ Dwari Sugar 
Pea, Edible Pod......... PA 2-3 1.3 2-3 1to2 jor Mammoth 
quarts |Sugar March 1-July 1 
Ruby King, 
inese Giant, 
Pepper, Pimiento or Sweet Spanish, 
SWEET. occ cccccsscccocces 2-3 12-24 %-% % oz. |Pimiento March 1-July 1 
Mammoth 
: Sandwich 
pO REET ai: pee Sea 1-2 4-144 1 oz. [Island March 1-July 1 
SOOTHORETR s 00000000295 040 2-4 1-2 1 oz. |Black Salsify |March 1-July 1 























mines and that vegetables furnish these 
in greater variety and in cheaper forms 
than any other class of foods. So some- 
body started a campaign for “a garden, 
a sow, a cow, and fifty hens.” These four 
together with fruit give us five important 
sources of vitamines, all of which every 
farm family should and can have. The 
garden furnishes the greatest variety. 
But there is another side to the garden, 
the recreation and sport side. Did you 


Of course a lot of our folks are gréw- 
ing some of these 15 kinds but many are 
not. It will not cost much to try the 
above seeds but there will be a lot of fun 
in growing them. In fact every grown 
person, boy or girl, who will take the 
growing of the above list of half-rare 
kinds as a “project” as the agricultural 
vocational folks call it, will have a fine 
summer school in horticulture right at 
home. 





TRADING 





KNOW a man named Tim O’Shay 
who’s trading horses every day, he 


gets his livelihood that way. ‘He always 
says, “Of course, of course, this is a sound 
and worthy horse, chuck full of ginger, 
pep and force! He'll do a noble work for 
you on anything you hitch him to and 
never balk the whole day through; but I 
need money, don’t you know, some 
twenty-seven bones or so; I'll swap for 
that; is it a go?” Tim is so sleek, and 
smooth, and nice the baggain’s finished in 
a trice,—he nearly always gets his price. 
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Well, then he sallies forth again in search 
of other easy men, with his new horse, 
age nine or ten. He meets old Wana- 
maker Wicks: “This horse,” he says, “is 
coming six, he’s full of spice and noble 
tricks; he’s worth his weight in molten 
gold. The horse you drive is growing old, 
—you’d like to trade him off, I’m told. I 
need some money very bad, Iv’e spent 
the last red cent I had. I'll trade for 
twenty-five, b’dad!” They trade and Tim 
goes on his way, “Well, fifty- dollars made 
today! That’s not so bad!” he seems to 
say. Now, I’m a farmer and of course, as 
every farmer does, perforce, I do some> 
times trade off a horse, but unlike Timo- 
thy O’Shay, I do not am to make it pay, 
—that is, not in his doubtful way. J only 
trade when I can see a neighbor's horse is 
built for me and mine is best for such as 
he. I do not trade unless I know both 
parties gain a goint or so, and then I say, 
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Nine Points of 


Greater Value 


[1] No other car at or near Overland price 
has an all-steel body with a hard-baked en- 
amel finish; [2] or the smooth riding ease of 
Triplex Springs (Patented); [3] or duplicates 
the Overland strong axle construction, with 
so many Timken and New Departure bearings. 


[4] Overland has a much greater propor- 
tionate braking surface than any other light 
® — car—one square inch to every nineteen pounds 
of car weight. [5] Upholstery is removable, 
permitting all-purpose service on the farm. 
[6] Mo-lyb-den-um steel is freely used to 
give Overland utmost strength with lightness. 


[7] The powerful Overland engine is remark- 
ably economical—25 miles and more to the 
gallon of gasoline. [8] The new Overland is 
a better looking car—longer lines, higher hood, 
lower seats. [9] The Overland price is the 
lowest in history! Nine definite advantages. 
Drive an Overland and realize the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 






Tourng SILO 


COUPE, $795 


ROADSTER, $525 
All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


SEDAN, $860 
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PATENTS 253572 


Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. oO pRIIDE Registered Patent Lawyer, 
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Maxwell House Coffee 
is Good to the Last 
Drop” is to taste it, 
The first taste fore- 


casts an empty cup. 


MAXWELL 
HOUSE 
COFFEE | 
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Our Advertisements. 
Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise= 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, 
your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction fo 
us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one acvertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
guarantee cover advertising of real estate, be- 
buyers should vestigate lands 
purchasing. 
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Mrs.W N. Hutt, 


Editor 











Seasonable Suggestions 
The fly you swat ne’er flies away 
To come and bite some other day. 

KEEPING the sweet peas well picked 

will encourage theff to continue 
blooming. 

Do not forget some nev. ‘ar rubbers 
next tirae you go to 
town. 


Some folks use 
the largest radishes 
boiled and creamed. 
You might try it for 
variety. 


Do not forget that 

a fresh fruit stain is 
MES. HUT? removed by pouring 
boiling water through it. 

A hat to match every dress is possible 
if you make yourself some of the pretty 
crepe paper hats for which we give 
directions. 

Some pretty. covers of cretonne will 
make that row of cots on the screened 
porch look all right by day, and, my, 
how well the family feels for sleeping 
out there. 

If the moving picture, “The Soul of 
the Beast,” comes to your town, take the 
children and go to see it. Besides being 
a wonderfully fine story with a truly 
marvelous elephant, one sees almost the 
whole of a good circus. 

Give your active little daughter large 
play materials—long boards, brick sized 
wooden blocks and large sheets of paper 
for drawing and cutting. This requires 
no fine, close application and develops 
the larger muscles. 














Sometime when the whole family is 
sitting about on the porch, try this 
amusing stunt. Put a mirror in e 
front of you on a table, with 
some writing paper next to the 
mirror. Then hold a newspaper 
in front of you so that you can- 
not see the paper but can look 
in the mirror and draw a five- 
pointed star on the writing paper. 

In washing overalls, if they 
are first soaked for several 
hours in cold water and then 
laid on the washboard and 
scrubbed with a stiff brush dip- 
ped in strong suds, the work 
will be much less. Rinse by 
pouring plenty of water over 
them but do not wring. Lay flat 
to dry and they will need no 
ironing. : 





The reason hash is not looked upon 
with more favor is that it is usually 
carelessly prepared. Try this hash Cre- 
ole style and see if the family does not 
ask for it again. Chop fine a small onion 
and a green pepper from which the seeds 
have been taken. In a frying pan melt 
2 tablespoons. butter, add onion and pep- 
per. Cook, stirring constantly, until soft 
and yellow. Add 2 cups cold cooked 
beef, mutton or veal, diced and 1 cup 
cold boiled Irish potatoes also diced. 
Mix thoroughly, add 11%4 cups stewed 
and strained tomato well seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Mix again and cook in 
the oven until hot throughout. 


Fireless Cookers Save Fuel 


and Energy 


IN CERTAIN counties fireless cookers 

are now considered an indispensable 
piece of kitchen equipment, since the 
cookers can be used to keep cold things 
cold, as well as to keep hot dishes cook- 
ing. A tinner in one county tells the 
agent there that he lined 35 outer con- 
tainers of homemade cookers for coun- 
try women last month. 

A farm family in Putnam County has 
kept account of the amount of kerosene 
saved on their oil stove since the intro- 
duction of a cooker. When they did_all 
cooking on this oil stove, they used five 
gallons of coal. oil a week.,..Now, using 





the cooker for cereals and for Sunday 
dinner, five gallons of oil last two weeks. 
This housewife has built a cooker. which 
holds two pans. She starts Sunday din- 
ner early and leaves the meat and vege- 
tables in the bottom container, and a 
pudding of dried fruit in the top con- 
tainer, so that all is ready when the fame 
ily comes back from church. 

Another housewife in this county uses 
a second compartment in her cook- 
er for the bread mixer. This retains 
the bread at the right temperature and 
raises it without the bother of shutting 
windows to keep the room warm enough 
or of wrapping the mixer in a blanket. 


Two Pretty Summer Hats 


PORT Hat Made Without a Founda- 

tion—Two folds of Dennison crepe 
paper. will make the smaller hat illus- 
trated. The strips should be cut three 
inches wide and the braid made as de- 
scribed in a recent issue for “braid like 
coarse straw.” 

The hat is made without a foundation 
but it is helpful in keeping the shape 
correct if a foundation which may be re- 
moved when the crown is finished, is 
used while the braid is being sewed to- 
gether. 

The rows of braid on the section ‘of 
the brim which turns up should be drawn 
slightly while they are being sewed. 

The rosettes which makes the trim- 
ming may be either crepe paper or satin 
ribbon. If paper is used, cut the strips 
four inches wide and turn the edges in 
just as if the strips were to be used for 
braid. 


A Large Hat for Dress Wear.—The 





larger hat shown is made of a soft braid. 
It is particularly suitable for wear with 


thin summer frocks. Cut the strips four 
inches wide and make the braid and the 


hat as described in the article already 
published. 
After the brim is the required size, 


wrap a piece of fine hat wire with a nar- 
row strip of crepe the color of the hat 
and put around the edge of thee brim, 
fastening in place with yarn sewed over 
and over with stitches about an inch 
deep. 


As illustrated, the trimming is a de- 
sign painted with black and white seal- 
ing wax. If preferred, a floral or con- 
ventional design made of yarn to match 
the edge of the brim would make a smart 
looking* hat. 


Mother’s Rainy Day Trunk 


Y MOTHER had a rainy-day trunk 

for her small folks. It was a little 
brown trunk, always locked, and it stood 
in a corner of Mother’s room. Through- 
out the year the toys and games and 
books that we wearied of and discarded 
mysteriously disappeared. Then a rainy 
day would come. “Misty, moisty” weath- 
er wasn’t a bug-bear to us children, it 
was a delight. The mysterious brown 
trunk was opened. Long lost dolls and 
balls and tea sets, were‘revealed in its 


depths... Anything and everything in the 


trunk could be taken out and played 
with. The old toys seemed as exciting 
as new ones after our rest from them. 
My, my, the opening of the brown trunk 
was ’most as wonderful as Christmas! 
Even now, I can look back upon the 
event with delight. 


After each emptying of the trunk 
there would begin again for Mother the 
task of refilling it. It must have been 
when we were tucked away in our beds 
at night that she gathered up this for- 
saken doll in her corner and that for- 
gotten ball and bat from the hall floor. 
Anyway we children never saw anything 
go into the mysterious little brown 
trunk. Because it was always delight- 
fully full on rainy days we, in our happy, 
childish hearts, felt that Mother was a 
sort of good fairy. “fh,” 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


How Canning Helped Me 
Make and Save Money 


M* DAUGHTER joined the canning 
club and I studied the bulletins our 
home demonstration agent sent her. 
With her I learned to can many kinds 
of vegetables that I had never been able 
to can successfully before. 











The following winter I noticed our 
health seemed better. We did not have to 
spend so much money for calomel and 
castor oil. I believed it was because we 
had a greater variety in our diet, so I 
determined I would can much more the 
next year, and I did. We began with the 
earliest things and canned, pre- 
served, jellied, and pickled ev- 
erything we could. Our doctor 
did not make a single visit to 
our home that winter. He has 
not been in our home on a pro- 
fessional visit but once since my 
daughter and I began canning 
such a variety of things. Before 
that our medicine and doctor’g 
bills cost a large amount every 
year. 

We have ‘iis less at the 
store, as we have had such a 
variety of things on our pantry 
shelves. 

Incidentally, my daughter and 
I both took prizes last year on 
our fancy packs at our county 
fair, the state fair at Jackson 4nd the 
North Mississippi Fair at Grenada. 

Mississippi. M. L. M. 

eae 

A Penny Saved Is a Penny Earned.— 
If money saved is money made, then 
I have both made and saved money by 
preserving and canning, although I have 
never sold any of my products. 


During the cold months it is impossi- 
ble for me to produce a sufficierit variety 
of food for properly balanced meals. 
Unless the- summer fruits, berries, and 
vegetables are canned, preserved, or 
made into jelly, we must run up large 
accounts at a store or subsist largely on 
pork, potatoes, and greens. One is as, 
bad for the pocketbook as the other is 
for the health. Our bills diminished as 
our health improved, I discovered after 
stocking the pantry shelves with all the 
summer surplus of food. 


With a supply of canned foods, school 
lunches for the children became more 
palatable and cost less. Wholesome 
homemade sweets took the place of stale 
store candy. The expense of catering 
to an invalid’s whimsical appetite lessen- 
ed because nothing daintier can be 
bought than canned asparagus, tiny Eng- 
glish peas, crabapple jelly and straw- 
berry marmalade. 

Company at fneals did not necessitate 
extra expense, for from my pantry 
shelves came the delicacies needed. to - 
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supplement ordinary fare. The calls for 
help at picnics, church dinners and sup- 
pers, for hostesses at civic club meetings 
meant less expense, with pickles, relishes, 
sandwich and cake fillings and salad in- 
gredients from which to draw. A jar 
ef homemade pickles is- just as much 
appreciated as a bottle of olives and 
costs far less. 

At Christmas comes one of the biggest 
savings. Most women in town are de- 
lighted with gifts of jars of preserves, 
pickles or jelly. And while our country 
neighbor may have as many canned 
pears or peaches as she wants, the espe- 
cial kind of conserve, relish or marma- 
lade that you excel in making will be 
very welcome. \As birthday gifts and as 
prizes at games at social gatherings on 
various occasions, the best.of our stock 
tied with ribbon and wrapped in tissue 
paper, comes in very opportunely and 
saves many dimes through the year. 
Georgia. MRS. W. H. M. 











Teens and Twenties 











The First Anniversary 


UR “Teens: and Twenties” readers 

may be interested in this- report of 
the first anniversary as given by a 
thoughtful young man in the Yorkville 
Enquirer :— 


“Well,” remarked a young fellow yes- 
terday, “celebrated my first wedding an- 
niversary today.” 

“Um, huh, and what do you think 
about yourself now? Got rid of that 
notion that two can live as cheap as one, 
for instance?” 

“Well,” said the young fellow, “I nev- 
er did have any such foolish idea as 
that; but I don’t mind telling you that I 
am glad I am married and that I realize 
that I have only lived one year in my 
life and that year is the one that.was up 
today. This year has taught me that 
there is more worthwile stuff in this life 
than thinking about oneself all the time 
and seeking to gratify one’s personal am- 
bitions and desires. I have learned that 
there are two parties to this game 
of marriage and that one is en- 
titled to as much consideration as the 
other. I have learned that while there 
are a thousand things that I know more 
about than my wife and that there arise 
many situations that I am more compe- 
tent to handle than she; on the other 
hand, there are a thousand things that 


she knows more about than I—and darn- 
ed if I don’t believe I have learned that 
her mature judgment is better than mine. 


“I have learned that bread and mo- 
lasses taste mighty good if you are eat- 
ing that kind of food in order to save 
your money to buy something for her. I 
have learned something of the real pleas- 
ures of sacrifice. I have learned that if 
a married man is a real married man he 
gets much more consideration at the 
hands of his fellows than he otherwise 
would. In. short, I am firmly of the 
opinion that a man doesn’t really begin 
to live until he is married, and Friend 
Wife today expressed herself as being 
pretty much of the same opinion. And 
by the way, in all this 12 months we 
haven‘t had a quarrel. I have never been 
able to work for my employer that 
length of time without three or four 
spats of more or less severity. But, say, 
I am beginning to earn that what I 
don’t know about women would fill a 
five-foot shelf of books.” 





Slave Life on a Mississippi 


| Plantation 

(Concluded from page 9, column 4) 
we arrived at Liverpdol the sun was 
rising. 

A scene of indescribable confusion 
greeted our eyes. Every part of the gin- 
house had been blown away except the 
huge gearing beams and some of the 
framing. In the quarters everything was 


in piles of debris and the cabins which |. 


had been made of hewn logs lay scat- 
tered in piles. The overseer was stand- 
ing in the midst of the ruins with the 
Negroes clustered around him. My 
mother asked in great anxiety if anyone 
had been killed or badly hurt. “Call the 
roll,” she said. 

Every slave answered except one 
named Austin, and none of them were 
hurt. A little later we were all startled 
by a terrified yell from under one of the 
log piles. Men rushed there with hand- 
sticks and moved the logs, and there was 
Austin penned down by the logs, but al- 
most without a scratch! It turned out 
that Austin and one of the Waterloo 
darkies had spent most of the night 
stealing a half-grown hog from a neigh- 
bor and cleaning and dressing it. They 
had finished only a short time before 
the storm broke, and Austin had slept 
so soundly that he had not been roused 
by the storm! 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 

















1703 





1710—Popular Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 3%, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. 


1775—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 
4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 33-inch striped material 





with % yards of 36-inch plain mate- 
rial. 

1703—Popular Long-waisted Frock.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 35 yards 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


) PY 


Our Pattern Department 


Two patterns ordered at one time 2*cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, ete. Price 10 

cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive, Farmer. 











of 36-inch material with 34 yards of 


36-inch contrasting material. 

1496—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 2 
yards of %-inch material with 1% 
yards of 32 or 44-inch contrasting 
material. 

ee a ty Porch Dress.—Cut in sizes 
3%, 38, “4, 42, 44 and 4% inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 3%-inch material with 54 yards of 
3%6-inth contrasting material. 
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Nitrate 


Are you using it? 


ing to have them. 








Nitrate of Soda 
On Alabama Cotton 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station has just issued 
Bulletin No. 219 dated March, 1923. The report covers experi- 
ments in fifty-seven counties and among other references to 
Nitrate of Soda in the Summary of results are the following. 


“2—-Nitrate of Soda has returned better profit than Cotton 
Seed Meal in all sections of Alabama. Nitrate of Soda is recom- 
mended, therefore in the formulas for each section. 


‘‘S—A comparison of the fertilizer results before and after 
the boll weevil appeared shows that the returns from all kinds 
of fertilizers, except Nitrate of Soda were reduced by weevils. 


““7—The fertilizer requirements of the Upper Costai Plain 
were very similar to those of Southwest Alabama. In this 
division Nitrate of Soda produced especially good results.” 


Increasing evidence is constantly appearing to show that it is 
practically useless to expect a good cotton Crop without using 


I will send my FREE BULLETINS as issued to any one wish- 


Just send me your address and in order to identify this adver- 
tisement, be sure to put in your letter the number 3820 


Dr. WILLIAM S&. 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


of Soda 


MYERS, Director 
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Turn Your Timber Land Into Money 
With the LILLISTON PORTABLE SAW MILL 


ere is alw ti 
good price. THE LiLtisTon “is equipped with the best features of any 
aneaty of 3,000 to 6,000 fi ont vee day, can be operated 
WRITE For FREE FOLDER. 


LILLISTON HARVESTER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS 


Albany, Georgia 
“LILLISTON” Portable le Saw Mille, Peanut Pickers, 
Planters and Distribu 





COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
fheal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
prepaid to your door 
(west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 

GUARANTEED in every the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Bola by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. F.3 Toledo, Ohie 











“Secrets of Canning an 
Cooking” mailed FREE 
Post-card brings you acopy 












DISEASE 
LLER attracts 
tal, convenient and 

. Lastealisea- 

of metai, 
ler tinever; 
f soil or injure 
I 
“4 rub tiiten 


oper oumerer 
is) De'Ralt Ave. Brocklva. N.Y. 











Berets Worcs & oat ie we 
importers and 


14-Kt. gold-filled 
20-yr. gold- 


‘Round case. 
20-yr. case, full — movement, 
li me 


Ne. 4—Same es above, only 10 jewel, $7.45. 

No. 5—Tonneau Shape, Kt. White gold-filled, 
25-yr. oe Rw jewel. Sapphire crown, Silk 
grosgrain ribbon bracelet and clasp, $6.48. 

No. 6—Same = above, only 6 sevel, | $7.25. 

NO Cme Wie gold-Alled  25-yr Bare 

-Kt. te Sane. re 
crown. Silk bracelet 


clasp, $9.85. 
Ne. a $08 Movement. 6 Jewel, 14- 2 








White = — 25- Le 

Silk ribbon sean 

, su REME TEWELRY ieee. 
jept. 507, 434 Broadway, 








WANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY 
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TRAVEL_Sumr Uanx COUBTERY! eis 90. J 


RAED RRs 0s 92 co n28 226s ene~w ses Te RN eee eemrre rey srovged 


$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 


Psy ad institute, Dept. T-261, Rochester, N. Y. 
s me without charge, (1) Specimen Rai}- 
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Thresh Your Own Grain with a 


New Racine Thresher 


ae, day you have to wait for the threshing crew 







after your grain is ready to thresh is likely to mean 

a big loss. Grain left in the shock is subject to 
shattering by wind and storm, will sprout if it is. wet, 
the birds and insects destroy it, and the shocks are 
often blown down. 






Very few, if any, of these losses are necessary. With 
your own small thresher you can_thresh when your 

ain is ready—no delays, no losses from rain, wind, 
irds, and insects. You can thresh with your own help 
or exchange men with a near neighbor. With the grain 
threshed early you can sell it when the market is best 
and at the same time you have the added advantage 
of having your fields clear- 
ed early for pasture or 
plowing. 


A New Racine 20 x 32 
or 24x40 thresher is the 
machine you want. It can 
be operated with the aver- 
age 20 to 30 h. p. farm 
tractor. 
















Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer 
about New Racine Threshers! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATED) 









606 SO. MICHIGAN Ave. CHICAGO. Iu. , 














A pollo 


Seid bs wenekt oofing Products 


Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 








ng, Etc. le ‘or the 
Keystone added below regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Stee! is also 
superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Hotter Buildings booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
§ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
ma eight years in pumping water. 

= Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
ee are sen oe on Se ee. t gives more pervicn with ae ee 
ny other iecé machin farm, °o ever wind- satisfaction 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 
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Plants That Cannot Stand 
Alone 


G wee and Miss Bond 






were in the garden putting 
up stakes and strings for 
the English peas to 
run on. “Peas are 
a lot of trouble, 
aren’t they? We 
don’t. have to put 
stakes in the 
ground to hold up 
potatoes and cab- 
bage,” said Tommy, growing a little tired 
of his job. 

“Nature has made some plants so they 
cannot stand alone any more than a 
young baby can. Just as a young baby 
needs a support in order to stand, so do 
these plants,” Miss Bond explained. 
“Plants differ ig the way they hang on 
to the things which hold them up, The 
morning glory, pole bean, and many oth- 
er vines twist themselves around the 
things that hold them up. The grape- 
vine, instead of wrapping its whole body 
around its support, sends out little wire- 
like modified stems that do this work. 
The clematis twists its leaf stalks 
around its supports. The garden pea 
and vetch have tendrils on their leaves. 
The grape tendrils are modified branches. 

“Some plants have the habit of climb- 
ing trees, fences, brick and stone walls 
and other places by using air roots.” 
“Air roots,” said Sammy in astonish- 
ment. “I knew that plants had earth 
roots but this is the first time that I 
have ever heard of any having air roots.” 

“Come with me and I'll show you one 
of these climbing plants which have both 
earth and air roots,” said Miss Bond, 
starting toward the woodlot back of the 
barn. Stopping by a tree covered with 
poison ivy, she said: “Notice how well 
the little roots are fastened on the bark 
of the tree. No danger of the plant fall- 
ing down. Sunday, when we go to 
church, we shall find out how the Eng- 
lish ivy clings to the brick walls. The 
Virginia creeper is another plant that 
sends out air roots.” 

Realizing that the job in the garden 
had not been finished, they returned. 
UNCLE P. F. 


Happy Days on the Farm 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


| AM writing this letter simply because 
I like to think of the happy days I 
have spent on the farm. I am only 16, 
but I certainly know the difference be- 
tween city and country life. 

My father bought a farm of 75 acres 
with a large orchard and 35 acres in 
woodland. The orchard contained 2,000 
trees—apples, peaches, pears, plums, and 
cherries. We also had _ strawberries, 
gooseberries, blackberries, and huckle- 
berries, for we lived in a huckleberry 
region. 

When we first moved to the country 
my two brothers could hardly bridle a 
horse, much less harness one for the 
field, and I must acknowledge that I had 
never seen a huckleberry bush until then. 
The country was new to us, and a place 
of amusement at first, rather than a 
place of work. 

Our wagon only came to town once 
or twice a week, as we lived two miles 
from town. With the exception of cof- 
fee, sugar, salt, matches, etc., we raised 
everything we used on the farm. The 
songs of the birds cheered us as we 
worked in the fields, planting seed, hoe- 
ing corn, or gathering fruit. There was 
an old lake down in the pasture where 
Brother and I went every evening to get 
the cow. This was the happiest hour of 
the day to me, for I gathered wild flows 
ers and enjoyed the fresh, open air. 


I regret very much that we had to 


leave the country and come back to town 
so the children could go to school. If 
you want to have real fun and a jolly 
good time and the best health, live in 
the country. I have tried both places 
and I know. 
LILLIAN OWENSBY. 

Editor’s Note—As I read this letter 
and saw in my mind’s eye the beau- 
tiful and satisfying things that Lillian 
writes of, I simply wanted to jump out 
of my chair, rush out of doors, and lose 
myself in the glorious country. There 
is no earthly place equal to it as a place 
to live. 


We Don’t Need Parks in the 
Country 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE farm is the foundation of Ameri- 

ca. I don’t care if +the city people 
have parks and playgrounds. There is 
nothing like playing in the woods and 
meadows. 

I have peanuts for a project and think 
they will make a good yield. I have a 
pig of my own. I intend to finish school 
and take a higher course in agriculture 
and become a livestock farmer. I shall 
go swimming and fishing and go on hunt- 
ing trips and have lots of fun. The farm 
is the healthiest and happiest place in the 
world to live. 

LEO. F. POWELL (Age 13). 

Editor's Note—There isn’t any reason 
why there shouldn’t be playgrounds in 
the country, though, in addition to the 
woods and streams. Every rural com- 
munity should have a playground with a 
tennis ‘court, basketball court, volleyball 
court, and other equipment. 


A Good Way to Get a Library 


yl IS a good idea for every community 
to have a library. We didn’t have one, 
but there is a boy in our neighborhood 
who had an empty shed in his back yard 
and a good supply of books. He set up 
a library of his own, charging two cents 
per book, allowing the patrons to keep 
the books only three days, He soon ac- 
cumulated enough money to buy new 
books and subscribe for many good 
magazines and papers, among them The 
Progressive Farmer. He soon had. so 
big a business that he took another boy 
in partnership with him. 

I enjoy reading very much, and hope 
this letter will help to get libraries start- 
ed in other communities that have none. 

Alabama. Cc. B. 


This Week’s Nature-study 


Questions 


A= there other than climbing plants 
whose stems are not strong enough 
to stand up straight without help? 

2.-What plants live on dead and decay- 
ing matter in the soil? 

3. What are some plants whose stems 
run along on the ground? 

4. Are climbing plants 
trees? 

5. Are climbing plants harmful to 
wooden structures on which they are 
allowed to grow? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
HAT are rootstocks? Rootstocks are 
enlarged stems that grow under- 

ground. They have no root hairs on 

them and do not take in water as roots 
do. 

2. What troublesome weed produces a 
rootstock? Johnson grass. 

3. Are the briers on blackberry and 
rosebushes attached to the bark or wood? 
The briers are attached to the bark. 

4. Are thorns a kind of branch or 
limb? Yes. 

5..De -young, growing thorns have 
leaves on them? Yes. 


harmful to 
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Write Today 
Catalog of 
Phono; 








Jesse French Pianos 
Kranich & Bach Pianos 
A. B. Chase Pianos 
Lagonda Pianos 
Brambach Pianos 
Victrolas — Grafonolas 
Sheet Music 
Victor and Columbia Records 
Write now for what you want. 
We ship anywhere 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 












: SAVE 50% TO 75% 
3 ON TIRES TUBES and 
: Why Pay High Retall Patecst 
¥ For Tires, Tubes, Auto Accessories 

¥ and Parts for Ford Cars, when you 

; ra can get them DELIVERED 

J 4 Direct to Your Door By 

: Parcel Post at Lowest 

as id Wholesale Prices 


Quick Service and Highest Quality } 
backed by yee AGLE repu- jf 
3} tation seure your 


and g a 
PERFFCT SATISFACTION 


FREE ("= 


money-saving price 
ood st comorrow. 





Pianos & Phonographs 


MOBILE, ALA. $ 


today for FREE Cate- jj) 
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MIDDLEBROOKS BEAUTY BUGGIES | 


Direct from 

t Factory to you. 
t Light Running, 
Easy Riding, 

Stylish 

Buggies 












, 
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PASS 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS 
Barnesville, Ga. 


MOLASSES 


.50 





Box P 








Pure 
“Mitco” 


Unexcelled for stock feed and boll 
weevil mixtures. Guaranteed pure 


imported Cuban molasses. Send Bi 
check or money order today. Gg 
Carlot Users, Write for 50-Gal 
Special “| Barrel 


Southeastern Fortnightly 
Crop Report 


ORN.—Prospects are unusually good 

and corn is making rapid progress in 
Florida. In Alabama and Georgia much 
of it has a sickly appearance, indicating 
lack of work. A great deal remains to 
be planted in North Georgia and Tennes- 
see. In the other states the stands are 
only medium, very little cultivation has 
been done and prospects are unfavor- 
able. 

Cotton.—Florida cotton condition re- 
mains good in spite of the rain, It is 
holding its own in North Carolina, but in 
all the rest of the territory it has de- 
teriorated during the past two weeks. 
Much cotton remains to be chopped in 
the Alabama Black Belt. Considerable 
yet remains to be planted in Tennessee 
and North Georgia. 

Winter Wheat.—Tennessee camplains 
of heavy rains damaging wheat and of 
the presence of the Hessian fly, with 
prospect somewhat doubtful. Georgia 
is making the largest wheat crop ever 
known, due principally to large acreage 
following the boll weevil. 

Oats.—Throughout the belt this crop 
has deteriorated somewhat and there is 
crying need for favorable harvest weath- 
er. In the Southern area considerable 
loss occurred on account of continuous 
rains when the crop should have been 
cut. Florida harvest has been completed. 

Grasses and Clovers—Hay and pas- 
ture have been making splendid growth 
throughout the Southeast and Alabama 
reports some being cut in western coun- 
ties. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes are moving in 
Alabama and the season is practically 
over in Florida. The season has been 
very favorable for the transplanting of 
sweet potatoes and this work is well ad- 
vanced. 

Tobacco.—Crop being transplanted as 
fast as conditions will allow in Tennes- 
see, where plants are plentiful in “dark” 
district but short in “Burley” section. 
In North Carolina shortage of plants is 
reported. In Georgia and North Caro- 
lina plants have been making splendid 
growth and are early, while in Florida 
the growers are ready to begin priming. 

Peanuts, Peas, and Velvet Beans.— 
Florida peanuts, peas, and velvet beans 
are in good condition, but the planting 
of these crops in the other territory has 
been somewhat delayed on account of 
the rain. Central Géorgia is preparing 
to try out peanuts on a large scale where 
seed is available. 

Record Breaking Pecan Crop Predict- 
ed—Both Georgia and Florida report 
splendid pecan prospects. Peaches are 
better in North Carolina than antici- 
pated, are short in Tennessee, but excel- 
lent in Georgia. Fruit in the latter state 
shows unusual size and the commercial 
movement now promises to be greater 
than last year. In Alabama, the Satsuma 
oranges are blooming heavily and a great 
many new trees are just coming into 
bearing. The Florida citrus season is 
about over and the condition of trees 
and prospects for 1923-24 continue good. 
Truck Crops—Melons are moving in 


Important Farm News 


volume from Lower Florida. The pros- 
pects are for light yield in much of the 
territory on account of heavy rains. The 
Florida cantaloupe crop was also badly 
damaged by excess moisture and in Geor- 
gia there is considerable anthracnose. 


Livestock.—Cattle are showing the ef- 
fect of. the splendid pasturage, but work 
stock is not in good flesh. 

Summary. — Generally speaking, it 
might be said that the past weeks have 
been very unfavorable to all farm crops 
with the exception of tree fruits, sweet 
potatoes and grasses. Farm work has 
been considerably’ delayed and farm 
plans ehanged. 


Turner County Will “Save the 


Surface” 


URNER County, Georgia, one of the 

most wide-awake counties in the 
country, in codperation with the Georgia 
Agricultural College and the “Save the 
Surface” campaign, ‘has just completed 
plans for a two weeks intensive cam- 
paign of education which will have as its 
objective the painting of every building 
on the dairy farms of the county. The 
campaign will be carried on under the 
direction of the Turner County Perma- 
nent Prosperity Program, the Turner 
County Board of Trade, H. B. Ralls, Jr., 
and Mrs. May Betts, county agent and 
county home demonstration agent, in co- 
Operation with J. Phil Campbell of the 
Extension Service and W. E. Brooch of 
the Georgia Agricultural College, the 
Wiregrass Farmer, the railroads, Save 
the Surface Campaign, farmers’ organi- 
zations, local paint dealers, business clubs 
and other organizations. 





Turner County put on a great dairy 
campaign and is now one of the most 
prosperous counties to be found any- 
where. The object of this campaign is to 
impress the idea that the use of paint not 
only improves the looks of buildings, au- 
tomobiles, farm implements, etc., but that 
it also protects the surface from rust and 
rot. Turner County is now one of the 
most progressive counties in the country 
and this campaign will be put on to make 
every man and woman, and especially all 
farm people, fully realize the necessity 
from the standpoint of both beauty and 
economy, of frequent applications of 
paint. 

The Progressive Farmer’s slogan, as 
our readers know, is “Make the South a 
Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, and 
a Land of Rural Comradeship,” and we 
will gladly codperate in this paint cam- 
paign, because we fully realize the fact 
that the free use of paint will bring big 
returns in looks and profits. Well kept 
premjses convey a clear and true con- 
ception of the thrift, economy and pro- 
gressiveness of the owner. 


Paint preserves, promotes and pro- 
claims. An application of paint every 
four or five years will more than double 
the life of any building. Give the house 
and barn a dress and the market value 
of the farm is increased several times 
more than the cost of the paint. Painted 
buildings make it clear that the farmer 
is a “live one” and that he is worthy of 
credit, G. H. A. 











Mobile Imp’t’g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 
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Catch Fish, 


, Galvanized Steel Wire Sian. e a t catches 
l sizes. Strong, 


sa fly-trap catches flies. Mode jn 
pa Write for Descriptive Price List, an Free 
let on best bait known fer attracting all ki cde is of fish, 
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F. GREGORY, Dent. 3, Mo- 
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Write Us For Prices 
SOUTHEASTERN 
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ATLANTA, GA. 





















Cash Prizes for Letters From 
Young 


No letter must be over 300 words lo 
held, Say 80. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS —“Under 
Group of Farmers to Use a Tractor?” Mail 
“Some Things That Are Helping Me 
2. First prize $10; second prize $5; 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Do I 

ters by June 21. First prize $5. 


First prize $3. 


will pay $1 for the best such letter printed e 


SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
letter and $1 for the best girl’s letter pr 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED.—We 





photos any time. 





E OFFER'liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable 


third prize $3. 


SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—“The 
Blunder I Ever Made and How I Could Have Avoided It.”—Mail letters by June 21. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes I Have Made.”— 
.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy's 


pay for all good photographs we can use. 


Farmers, Farm Women, and 
People 


books for all other letters printed. 


ng. If you prefer that your name be with- 


What Conditions Will It Pay a Farmer or 
letters by June 21. First prize 


Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by June 
Want My Son to Be a Farmer ?—Mail let- 


Most Embarrassing Social 


ach week. 


inted each week. 
Mail 
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THE NEWEST AND MOST STYLISH 


Slenderizing VOILE 
Dress 








gon 


wrestsa1 Ts 


You cannot 
fully appreciate 
the marve 







change se 

ng 
fect will make 
until you see it 
Biotin 
ceptionally 
made and 


true fitting in 
the newest 
straight line 
style that is so 
new and 


coming. 
No 


Made of daint al 
excellent que 
7 ityfigured voi 
—cut in pa 
fortable low 
and 
sash of same material. Sty- 
lish flaring sleeves. 
charmingly with beau- 
tiful white expensive lace. 
Just Send ¥ Your Name, *'*3 
and pay postman 


Tease wee Fae on arrival. 


D, 139. 


» SPECIAL 
Men’s Washable 

Summer 
Suit 

Now 549° 


Get your husband or son 
one of these cool summer 

























-* a snappy. tu suit for 

worm weather. 

special value for a eo =; 

time only. When our —- 

pri is gone we will not be - 

more at this price 

Coat Ste “slagie breasted, three 

button front, pockets and 


Waist measure. 
jneceam measure. 


Send No Money 


Pay-maiiman woes ibe deliverg 
the Suit. Ly. pay t he postage. 
uu don’t have 
pay one onan ‘in advance. We 
complete satisfac- 
en. If you sdon't think this ie 
bergain, == 
“and we’ willrefund 
Order by No. 726-004 -C86 


Cleveland, 0, 








MUNSON 


U.S.ARM SHOE 
SEND NO MONEY 


Just Ft Famed size anny we will send § 

yeu t bargain 

offered in years. “toe and 

built to rigid some 

lade on the Munson 

triple tanne: rome lea- 

er. Solid oak leather 

soles, Dirt, water anc 

acid . Pay, 

$2.60 

plus posaas e 

on arriva 
back 








L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. 
829 First Ave. New Yori City, N.Y. 
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Other sizes equally low priced. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these 
engines in stock and will save 


you money on freight. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
Manufacturers Chicago 
Southern Branches 


Jacksoaville NewOrleans Atlante Dallas 








CONCRETE-LITHO MONUMENTS 


Are As Beautiful As 
MARBLE. 


And Cost One-Fourth As Much 





Why let the graves of your loved 
omes go unmarked? 
For Particulars, Photos, 
and Prices, Write 
Cencrete-Lithe Products Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Franklin County Buys Fertili- 
Foe the year 1922, County Agent John 

D. Wood assisted Franklin County 
farmers in purchasing 375 tons of fertili- 
zer. This year, Franklin County is using 
a total of approximately 4,320 tons of 
fertilizers, fertilizer materials and ground 
limestone; and the farmers, through their 
farm organization, bought codperatively 
1,106 tons, or about 34 per cent of the 
above tonnage. Only 240 tons, or about 
22 per cent of the 1,106 toms was ready 
mixed goods. 

The prices paid by the codperators for 
acid phosphate, nitrate of soda and mix- 
ed goods, when compared with the local 
retail cash prices for the same fertilizers, 
show that there was a saving of $4 per 
ton on acid phosphate; $13.50 per ton on 
nitrate of soda; $5 per ton on 10-2-2; 
per ton on 9-3-3; and $7 per ton on a 
12-0-4 mixture. There was no kainit sold 
im the county other than that bought co- 
6peratively. The total saving as shown 
above amounts to $5,629.30, or an aver- 
age of a little more tham $5 on each ton 
purchased. This means that every farmer 
who figures in on the 





Around the Farm This Week 


picking baskets should be lined with bur- 
lap to prevent chafing. Only substantial 
picking baskets should be used, as those 
of the flimsy type will permit injury to 
the fruit. As soon as harvested, the fruit 
should be placed in the shade, and special 
care is essential in hauling it from the 
orchard. The sooner the fruit can be 
graded, packed, and placed in the re- 
frigerator car, the less will the losses be. 


Ordinarily, it will be necessary to 
make two to six pickings as the peaches 
even of the same variety ripen irreg- 
ularly. The usual practice is to go over 
the entire orchard once every two days, 
although in very warm weather daily 
pickings may sometimes become neces- 
sary. The fruit should not be put in the 
baskets while moist as this condition is 
favorable to the fungous development 
and decay.—Gorrelf Shumaker. 


Georgia College Farm Making 
e Money 
(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
the present time. A boar will be 
purchased at an early date together 


with some Hampshire sows and a 
boar. There are 55 spring 








above average and bought 
as much as two tons of 
fertilizer saved enough 
to pay his farm organiza- 
tion dues for a year. 

In studying County 
Agent Wood's fertilizer 
report, it is interesting to 





pigs on hand now and a 
half dozen or more sows 
are already bred which 
will farrow this fall. 
Since they buy al! the 
feed for the hogs, there 
seems to be more money 
in selling the pigs at 





note that in 1920 there 
was no. nitrate of soda 
and 60 tons of cotton- 
seed meal bought co- 
operatively; while im 1923 there was 127 
tons of nitrate of soda and no cottonseed 
meal bought coéperatively. Another in- 
teresting phase of the Franklin County 
report is that there was 10 times as much 
10-2-2; 3 times as much 9-3-3; and 5 
times as much 12-0-4 mixed goods sold 
in the county as was bought coéperatively. 


$5 worth of 


County Agent Wood estimates that 75 
per cent of Franklin County’s codperative 
tonnage was used according to recom- 
mendations furnished by the Alabama 
Experiment Station. This estimate (75 
per cent) and the amount of the codper- 
ative tonnage bought as separate ingredi- 
ents (78 per cent) indicate very clearly 
that a large number of the progressive 
farmers of Franklin County have learned 
that the only satisfactory way to fertilize 
the general field crops on the average 
farm is to buy the separate ingredients, 
mix at home and follow the recommenda- 
tions. of the Alabama Experiment Station 


| which are based on results obtained after 


years and years of carefully planned 
field tests. F. E. BOYD. 


Picking Pesta: When and 
How 


KNOWLEDGE of the proper time 

to pick peaches must come very 
largely through experience. For nearby 
markets or canneries, the fruit may be 
allowed to become fully matured before 
it is picked, thus permitting it to reach 
its highest flavor. For distant shipments, 
however, this cannot be done, as the fruit 
would be too soft to carry well. On the 
other hand, many Southern peaches 
reach the markets in mediocre condition 
because of being gathered when imma- 
ture. This immature fruit shrivels with- 
out ripening properly and is lacking in 
flavor. 

For long distance shipments peaches 
should be packed when “hard ripe.” This 
must be determimed by the eye, not by 
the touch, as the latter would bruise the 
fruit. When-the green color of the wn- 
derside has just changed to a creamy 
white the peach is ready for picking for 
distant shipments. At this time the fruit 
will separate readily from the tree. 

At all times every effort should be 
taken to see that the fruit is not bruised. 
Pickers should be instructed not to pinch 





the peaches in harvesting them, and the 


FAMO LUCRETIA 


This cow now 


weaning age for from $8 
to $10 each. Mr. Rice, 
hog specialist who is in 
charge of thé swine herd, 
stated that they expect to build up the 
herd of 30 good brood sows by next year 
and that 15 senior barrows and 20 hogs 
will be shown at the Southeastern Fair 
this fall as the “Fat Hog Pen.” 


Poultry 


HE poultry husbandry building has 

recently been enlarged to meet the 
needs of the increased enrollment in that 
division. The flock of birds are over 800 
in number for stock including the various 
classes and breeds. Then, there are many 
hundred baby chicks shipped every few 
weeks to all parts of the state. 

Today the Poultry division here re- 
ceives over 350 eggs per day from the 
800 hens and pullets in the flock. This is 
about 30 dozen at 35 cents or $10.50 in 
eggs. The same number of eggs in baby 
chicks at 20 cents each would be $70 per 
day, or raise the chickens to fryers and 
broilers, you get 45 a pownd now at the 
low cut price from an average of all 
Southern markets, which means about 75 
or 80 cents per chicken. Of course the 
average percentage of incubator hatch- 
ing is considered 80 per cent and that will 
decrease these figures on baby chicks 20 
per cent. 


Poultry Sells Well 
S bes highest price ever received for 
poultry in this section was secured here 
recently when a carload of chickens, sold 
cooperatively, brought am average of 32 
cents a pound. Fryers averaged 45 cents 
a pound, and hens 20% cents a pound. 


produces over 
milk a day. 





Several bids came in by wire, the low- 
est being 35 cents a pound for fryers. The 
entire shipment went to a Philadelphia 
commisssion merchant. 

This was the third codperative sale of 
poultry staged in Colquitt County, and 
was, incidentally, the largest and most 
profitable sale yet held. Moultrie mer- 
chants took advantage ofthe occasion to 
offer special prices om all lines of mer- 
chandise, and the day was an event in the 
history of Moultrie. 

Farmers of Colquitt County are begin- 
ning to realize as never before the value 
of standardbred poultry and codperative 
sales and egg circles, and indications are 
that it will soon become oge of the poul- 
try and egg producing centers of the 
state. J. H. REED. 


(ay 


Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 

Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
glass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
you can from 800 to 1000 cans a day, 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals 
any size can— unthout solder or acid. 
Virginia Cams come in all sizes and 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 





The Progressive Farmer 
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NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO 


; (CANADA) 
Comprising the 
DISTRICTS OF KENORA, RAINY RIVER 
AND THUNDER BAY. 


A Great Opportunity for 
Intending Settlers . 


The land is easily cteared. Grain and vege 
tables grow as well and im as great variety as 
im the older part of the Provinee. Wheat has 
been produced of as good quality as “Mani- 
toba No. 1 Hard.”” Game is plentiful and of 
many kinds and fish abounds in the rivers 
and lakes. 

The summers are warm and the winters cold 
and bracing, but. the dryness of the atmos- 
phere makes the cold less feit. 

Much of this land is within 10 or 15 miles 
of large cities or towns. With excellent rail- 
Ways and highways, good markets are assured, 
If you are planning to own a farm of your 
own, you may have 160 aeres of this rich 
agricultural land, in some townships free, and 
in others at 5@ cents per acre. Land elpser to 
centres not owned by the Province may be 
purchased from $2 per acre up 

For information, write 


S. H. WILSON, Cotoai- 
ization A 


HON. MANNING DOHERTY, Minister of 
Agriculture, Parliament Buildiags. Toreate. 
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June Y, T1923 


With the County Agents 


In Northwest Georgia Territory 


By J. G. 


ARTOW County.—C. H. Cox, county 
agent, says that farm dairying is 
coming well in Bartow. Twenty-five 
farmers carry milk to Euharlee Cheese 
Factory, 15 to Five Forks Cheese Factory 
and 25 others are 
milking from six to 
15 cows each and 
shipping cream. 
The poultry asso- 
ciation organization 
has been completed 
and 15,000 baby 
chicks have been 
shipped into the 
county. 


Campbell County.—County Agent Jeter 
reports that the pasture demonstrations 
started last fall are showing up well. 
The poultrymen are having good luck 
raising their chicks. It is estimated that 
the toss does not exceed 5 per cent. Also 
they are making plans for a poultry sale 
in June. Mr. Jeter assisted in planning 
an up-to-date poultry house, and gave two 
demonstrations in preparing land for 
sweet potatoes, two demonstrations in fer- 
tilizing sweet potatoes, three demonstra- 
tions in preparing seedbed for corn on 
club acres, three demonstrations in plant- 
ing corn on club acres. Through his ef- 
forts 1,500 bushels of seed peanuts have 
been purchased, also poison for fighting 
boll weevil has been purchased by the 
banks and pure cotton seed has been 
secured. He assisted in marketing 1,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes at $1.25 per 
bushel, and in purchasing 700 bushels of 
peanuts and one car of nitrate of soda. 


Carroll County—Mr. C. B. Ingram, 
county agent, was assisted by Mr. J. F. 
Bazemore, Central of Georgia Railway 
and Mr. H. C. Appleton, State College of 
Agriculture, in getting his permanent 
pasture work lined up. One kudzu pas- 
ture demonstration has been started. Mr. 
Ingram states that the three egg circles 
are shipping 90 to 100 dozen eggs weekly, 
and 60 settings of purebred eggs have 
been purchased by the ‘banks from the 
poultry association and let out to.farmers 
and club members. He accompanied a 
committee to Birmingham, Alabama, to 
investigate the hatchery proposition. The 
poultry association membership has in- 
creased to 66 members. 


A meeting was held at which the im- 
portance of pure cotton seed was stressed. 
Ingram wrote an article on poisoning boll 
weevils and mailed it out to 7,500 farmers. 
He has 101 pig and corn club members 
enrolled. 


Clay County.—Through the efforts of 
County Agent Treadwell, one car of hogs, 
consisting of 110 head, and a car of cat- 
tle, 44 head, were marketed codperatively. 
He is planning another sale for the near 
future. Mr. Treadwell reports a fine 
stand and growth of cotton on his demon- 
strations and they are planning to fight 
the weevil to a standstill. Held two club 
meetings and’ two community farmers’ 
meetings. 





MR. OLIVER 


Coweta County—Mr. Drake, county 
agent, is making preparations to hold his 
second hog sale of the year. He has also 
assisted in marketing two cars of good 
beef steers raised and~ fed out in the 
county. Two demonstrators were advised 
about grazing crops for hogs. Also a 
number of clover demonstrations have 
been started. Mr. Drake supervised the 
grading of three cars of “sweet potatoes 
that were marketed by the Sweet Potato 
Growers’ Association for non-members. 
In addition to this; seven other’ grading 
demonstrations were held: The 25 farm 
accounting demonstrators were visited by 
Mr. Drake in company with Mr. D. F. 
Hungerford, specialist in farm account- 
ing. 

DeKalb County.—Three permanent pas- 
ture sites have been located to work on 
and sow this fall. County Agent McGee 
conducted a tour of farmers to Coving- 
ton to look over Mr. Lunsford’s perma- 


OLIVER 


nent pasture. The truck route is proving 
a big success. Through Mr. McGee’sef- 
forts a spray circle has been established 
im one community, and all seven home 
orchards have been given two summer 
sprayings. 

Douglas County—Mr. J. L. Turk, 
county agent, reports that the recently or- 
ganized poultry association is shipping 
an average of 18 cases of eggs per week 
at 7 cents per dozen above market price. 
It has been definitely decided to install at 
least a 10,000 egg hatchery for another 
year. Three hundred settings of White 
Leghorn eggs have been let out to club 
members on a codperative basis. Four 
cars of farmers were induced to take a 
trip to Turner County to study the 
“Turner County Plan,” and upon their 
return a series of meetings was planned 
for the next week to inaugurate the cow, 
sow and hen programs in Douglas 
County. 

Fannin County.—Aside from a lot of 
good information given out by Mr. Nitz- 
schke, county agent, the following dem- 
onstrations were given during the month: 
Three demonstrations in laying out or- 
chards, five on planting trees, three on 
apple pruning, one on pruning pears, five 
on spraying, six on fertilizing orchard, 
two on bridge grafting, four on top work- 
ing apples, one on top working pears, one 
in planting strawberries, and one on lawn 
building. In addition to these demonstra- 
tions, two inspection tours were con- 
ducted, lecture to Floral Club and regu- 
lar lecture to high school class were 
given. 

Fayette County.—Through the efforts 
of County Agent Shirley, three cars of 
calcium arsenate have been purchased co- 
operatively, five fertilizer demonstrations 
and 15 cotton demonstrations have been 
started. 
those buying pure seed to join the Geor- 
gia Breeders’ Association and have their 
field inspected that they may sell pure 
seed. 

During the month 231 settings of eggs 
have been distributed, making a total of 
597 settings for the season. 

Floyd County.—County Agent Collins 
is pushing the poultry business. The 
4,000 chicks that were ordered for the 
poultry project have arrived and have 
been delivered. The five banks of Rome 
have agreed to guarantee against loss as 
many as 100 coéperators who would pre- 
pare, plant, fertilize and poison an acre 
of cotton according to the directions of 
the county agent. This is a very forward 
step for the banks, and 40 farmers have 
already agreed to meet the banks’ condi- 
tions in growing this acre of cotton. Col- 
lins has enrolled 125 club members to 
date. 


Haralson County.—Through the efforts 
of County Agent Mosley, sufficient cal- 
cium arsenate has been purchased by 
the banks and other agencies to supply 
the farmers with poison. Mr. Mosley is 
organizing poultry clubs to market eggs. 
On April 4 the farmers of Haralson par- 
ticipated in a poultry sale in codperation 
with County Agent Garner of the ad- 
joining county. Arrangements have been 
made to take care of the sweet potato 
crop this fall at 50 cents per bushel de- 
livered in Tallapoosa. 


Muscogee County.—County Agents Jen- 
kins and Nix have been instrumental in 
bringing about the following results dur- 
ing the month: Two cars of sweet pota- 
toes marketed at $1.10 net per bushel, 20 
tons nitrate of soda purchased at a sav- 
ing of $10 per ton, 350 pounds of pasture 
grass seed purchased, 2 bushels of seed 
corn, 10 bushels peas. They are also 
planning with the poultry association for 
a poultry sale. Plans have*been made 
for two .poisoning demonstrations and 
have selected 20 bushels of seed sweet 
potatoes for demonstration purposes. 
Visiting schools to increase club enroll- 


An effort is being made to get, 








“Worth more than fifty hands 
in picking peanuts.” 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 
costing more to do without 
it than it would to own a 
machine. Every picker I 
sell can pay for itself in 
one season. 


Get 25c More Per Bushel 


Because the shells are unharmed, 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more 
per bushel than the “threshed” 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels, 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 
right there. 


Sell Any Time— 


The Peanuts Keep! 


Weevils can’t get in as long as the 
shells are uncracked, so the man 
whose crop’is Benthall-picked isn’t 
forced to sell. He can pick at any 
time—sell early in the season or late 
—whichever pays best. This often 









Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Saves The Vines 

The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 
are damp. It saves the 
vines for hay which are 
worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you plant as much 
as twenty acres. 


Requires Little Power 


The Benthall—the original peanut 
picker—handles the crop as carefully 
as human hands. Instead of requiring 
a big engine, you only have to hook it 
up to a little one of 4 to 6 H. PP. Also 
made for use with horse power. 


° e,e 
Write For My Proposition 

I want to place a Benthall 
Do It Now! on the farm of every 
grower of peanuts. All I.«want is the 
opportunity to place in the growers’ 
hands the facts about peanut picking. It 
“Can I afford to buy a 
Benthall?” The question is pe aa any 


grower afford not to own one? 
me now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


isn't a question of 





means 50¢ more per bushel or $400 - Benthall Machine Co., 
from an 800 bushel crop. Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 
ances: 














Florence” Wagons are GOOD Wagons 





Two-Horse Light Running “Florence” Wagon 
MADE AND WARRANTED BY 


FLORENCE WAGON CO., 





ao 
Order 


Through 
Nearest 
Dealer 











Florence, Ala. 








ills Bean Beelle| 


y 3 cide Cal-Sulphur positive- 





s bean beetles. Assures 
‘ood otring < or butter bean crop. 
mmended by Federal aa 
a Entomologists. Also kills 
tato, andt bugs 
\ ne other leaf.- eating insects. 
| Ask your dealer; or send $1.50 
for 10 lbs: enou h to dust one 
acre. S ust gun $1.00; 
large size $4.00. 
Veqaite Chemical Corp. 
jirmingham, Ala. 


AYCIDE 


Cal~Sulphur 























FARMS—Georgia Farms—FARMS 


WE HAVE SOME VERY CHOICE UP-TO-DATE 
.IMPROVED FARMS IN GEORGIA FOR SALE. 
They are located in the most productive sections 
of the State “_ a Dairy, Stock, Chicken, 

ck, Tobacco eral Agricultural Farms. 
WE OFFER EXCEPTIONAL ieee and give 
you from 5 to 15 years to pay. If interested, write 


Farm Sales nto 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 





ment. 















| at a profit. 





———Why? 


That you may have a complete refer- 
ence book, that will answer most any 
question that may come up—you should 
bind your copies of The Praucocateh 
Farmer as you receive them each week. 


Our Progressive Farmer Binder makes 
it easy to do so and a binder costs only 
50c—the exact cost to us of having them 
made. 


Take advantage of any offer or club 
that iz wish—but add 50c for a binder 
and file every copy during 1923. 
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If you have a surplus of any kind 








of farm products, why let it go to 
waste? Put a small ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and dispose of it 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








THE BEST KNOWN HERD OF JER: 


The chance of a lifetime to secure found: 
of OXFORD MAJESTY, 
Present 


herd bull is out of a 


Federal Accredited 
sented. All 


A. L. Tichane, Sale Mgr. 


DISPERSAL SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTIO 


_ aeeew Farm MAJESTY Jerseys 


Wednesday, June 27, 1923, Fredericksburg, Virgini 


MAJESTY SEY: 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION. NOTHING 

Show ring champions, silver and gold medal winners for production. Sixty head of superb cattle in all. 

SYBIL'S GAMBOGE, and 
MAJESTY dam 

-known sire will go to the highest bidder. 

Herd. 100 pert” cent perfect health Every animal 

animals large and fully developed. BE SURE TO ATTEND THIS SALE. 

SNOWDEN FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 


CATALOGS NOW READY—SENT ON REQUEST. 


S IN AMERICA WILL BE SOLD ENTIRBLY 
WITHHELD OR RESERVED! 
from a line-bred herd that is rich in the blood 


the Jomey 
one year. This 


i 


leading bulls of 
Ds. of butter-fat in 


guaranteed to be as repre- 


Frank C. Baldwin, Owner 

















BOOKS 


FOR THE 


FARM LIBRARY 


Published by The Progressive 
Farmer Co. 


Massey’s Garden Book 


By Prof. W. F. Massey 


Professor Massey was an unusually 
good gardener for nearly all of the more 
than eighty ‘years of his life and knew 
what was what in gardendom, He put the 
experience gained in all these years of 
tactical experience in this Garden Book 
or the Southern States. 


How to Succeed with the 
Home Orchard 


By L. A. Niven 


This is an A B C book for the person 
owning a home orchard. It is not full of 
technical terms, nor are the subjects 
treated so extensively as to force one to 
wade through a great amount of material 
to find out just how to handle the home 
orchard on a practical basis. , 

There are 19 chapters between its paper 
covers—every one of value to a person 
having a home orchard. 


How to Succeed with Hogs 


This book is published by the Editors 
of The Progressive Farmer, and is de- 
signed to help the man raising a few 
hogs equally as much as the man with a 
large herd. An effort has been made to 
make it so plain that anyone can under- 
stand it. 
We héartily recommend 
anyone interested in hogs. 
Seventeen chapters with 25 illustrations. 
Paper bound. 


How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe 


More than ever before the Southern 
farmer is interested in codperative mar- 
keting, in fact, im all codéperative move- 
ments. 

“How Farmers Codperate and Double 
Profits,” tells in simple language how 
farmers in Ireland, Denmark, France, Cal- 
ifornia, and various sections of America 
have increased profits by codperation, 
The fundamental rules, principles, by-laws, 
etc., for successful rural cooperation are 
all here in concise, readable form. 


How to Get These Books 


These books we publish for the 





this book to 


AYRSHIRES 








Ideal for the South because of their 
UCTIVENESS, LONGEVITY, TARDINESS. 


oduction-of all AYRSHIRES 


PROD 
In 1922 the average 
tested—775, of which more than 50 per cent were 
immature and 39 were 10 years old or over—was 
11,167 Is. milk, 447 Ibs. fat. 

it's the Average That Counts on Your Farm. 
Ask these farms about their average AYRSHIRES: 


WATER OAK PLANTATION, Tallahassee, Fia. 
HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce. Fla. 
BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fla. 
PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst, N. C. 














JERSEYS 











MANNSFIELD HALL FARM 
Complete Dispersal Sale! 


June 26, 1923, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gold and Silver Medal production 
cows as well as all the show win- 
ning champions that have made 
this a nationally known herd will 
go through the sale to the highest 
bidders. 

Sales.of the importance that this 
one holds come only once in a 
generation. 
The selection of one or more 
animals from an offering of this | 
kind will prove to be the, founda- | 
tion of breeding success to begin- 
ners. Some exceptional Cows, 
Heifers and Bulls that can hold 
their own in any company will be 
among the opportunities offered. 

Every animal is fully developed, 
and the herd as a whole is U. S. | 
Government Accredited. The most | 
fashionable and most highly pro- | 
ductive blood lines are represented. 
To buy at this sale means climbing 
right to the top of the purebred | 
Jersey cattle business. 

Send for Catalog. 


MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, | 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 














benefit of our subscribers and do not 








sell them except in connection with 
a subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Your choice of any one of these 
books FREE with a subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for one or 
more years. 
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SHORTHORNS _ 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 

SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 

their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 

in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 

the market. For information, write 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tilinols. 






















Guaranteed 
Reliable 


(if you mention 
The Progressive Farmer) 








resentation in our advertising columns. 
putes between reliable 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I 
Progressive Farmer, 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrep- 


i business houses and their patrons, however: nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing, 





Saw your advertisement in The 
” and will report any unsatisfactory 


We cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 


because buyers should per- 











By J. H. WOOD 
Intestinal Worms 


LOSE observation will show that 

many of our farm flocks are infested 

with round intestinal worms and tape 
worms. Many emaciated birds affected 
with the common termed “going light” 
will be found heav- 
ily infested with 
worms. While a few 
worms do not seem 
to cause serious 
trouble to adult 
birds, the number 
will rapidly increase 
and all young and 

= old stock will be se- 
<. Weep riously handicapped. 
Growing stock will be seriously stunted. 


It is advisable to occasionally observe 
the droppings early in the morning. Also 
to inspect carefully the intestinal organs 
of birds killed for the market or table. 
If worms are present they will be found 
in the intestines which can “be easily 
opened with sharp scissors or knife. 
The intestines should be opened the en- 
tire length, The common intestinal 
worms are rotind and white and tape 
worms are grayish white and segmented. 
Either kind is conspicuous and unmis- 
takable. 





Treatment 


HE so-called tobacco treatment is 

easily administered, economical, and 
effective. For each 25 adult birds, 
weigh out %4 pound of tobacco stems. 
Chop stems into small pieces, add water 
enough to entirely cover tobacco, and 
steep for two hours. A wet mash should 
then be made using one quart of dry 
mash to the above mixture. The chick- 
ens to be treated should be confined the 
day of treatment and not fed until about 
2 p.m., when the above mash should be 
fed in such a way that all birds will get 
their respective share. About two hours 


.later another wet mash should be given 


using one quart of mash and 4 pound 
of epsom salts dissolved in water. In 
case infestation is heavy, the above treat- 
ment should be repeated in,10 days. If 
fryers are to be treated, use one-half 
the above doses. 

The following preventive methods 
should be used with the treatment: (1) 
Use dropping boards and clean daily; 
(2) disinfect house occasionally; (3) 
lime soil about the house and plow deep, 
and (4) plant green crops on infected 
soil. 


Coccidiosis 


OCCIDIOSIS is a very contagious 

disease and has been found quite 
common in some sections of the South 
this year. The disease appears in chicks 
4 to 10 weeks old. Stunting, emaciation, 
droopiness, and loss of appetite, accom- 
panied by bloody diarrhea are common 
symptoms. The writer has found birds 
infected, however, showing none of the 
above symptoms, 


A post mortem examination shows the 
caeca, or blind intestine (corresponding 
to the appendix’ in man) enlarged and 
sometimes filled with a hard cheesy sub- 
stance or a bloody mass, The death rate 
will be high especially during cold wet 
weather, if the disease is allowed to 
develop. 

Disease is generally caused by con- 
taminated soil or unsanitary house. 
Clean and spray house thoroughly. Dis- 
infect, lime, and plow soil. If possible, 
move birds to new soil. Feed birds 
sparingly on scratch grain morning and 
night and givé them all the sour skim- 
med milk or buttermilk they will drink. 
Do not feed mash until flock shows 
marked improvement. 


































Bee Brand 
Insect Powder 


1S¢ —35¢—-70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


M°CCORMICKECO. 


BALTIMORE 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks 


Hatching every day in the week and 
every hour in the day. We are the 
World’s largest producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


Twelve breeds of best purebred 
dock obtetoable, 

















priced ; also 
QUALITY from vy laying 
SMITH’S , %tock at small additional cost 
STANDARD] We deliver Parce] Post anywwhere 
Reg. U. S. | Bast of the ies, and guarantee 05 
Patent Office.j| per cent safe arrival. 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—PFrree. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mass., * Dept. Gi, 184 Friend Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa, Dest. 6i 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tilinols, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. 





1 Baby Chick Association) 


RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


At REDUCED PRICES fors 
‘San cil May, June and July. 75% of 





} prize winners are hatched in 
May and June. Special cir- 
cular on how to raise them 
successfully, just off press. 
Send for it and our handsome 
illustrated catalog. F bE. 
White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred and White Rocks, 5. 
c. R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Anconas. 


eli 5 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS, 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, 
REDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

Parentage hand-picked by experts. My chicks have 
built an enviable reputation for quality. Be gure to 
get my big illustrated catalog before buying. 
20,000 Weekty — Quick Shipments. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 30i-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Stand 

Pres Beg 
‘ostage paid. Live 
Lov Best 





a 














Ceo., 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, 1c. 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, 12c, Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, 10c. 


Catalog Free, 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 
Delivery guaranteed. Popular 


CHICKS varieties. Pit Games and 


others. Write for catalog. For years our 
flocks have been selected and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 

332 W. 4th. Lexington, Ky. 











ity—White. 
Brown, Buff Leghorns: 25 100, $15 
Barred Rocks, BR. I. Reds: 25, $4.! 50, $8.75; 100, 
$16.50. White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan 
dottes, Anconas: 25, $4.75; 50, 5; 100, $17.50 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons: 25, $5.25; 50, $10; 100, $19. 
Postpaid. 97% live delivery guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 


BABY CHICKS—Purebred, Highest Quali 
» $4.25; 50, $8; 
50 





on 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. a 
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June 9, 1923 


























Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
Georgia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala., cov ering Georgia, 





Alabama, and 












































Florida, 85,000 ee ea route ceLchs wan'en 6 cents a word 
Mississippi-Valley edition, Memphis, Tenn. covering “Mississippi, Tennessce, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 100,000 circulation....sccessecs hnaet .. 8 cents a word 
Carolinas- Virginia edition, Raleigh, covering ‘North ‘Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 circulation....-......+++. 8 cents a word 
Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering Texas and Southern ( 
CiFCULALTION ..ccccccccccceseececsess EES ee eeenmie dns 5 cents a word 
Circulation all editions—350, canon babeeeetswhbee6etethievedcobacceccesueds 26 cents a word 
Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. (State plainly what editions you wish 
to use. Cash with order) 
Always address 2 | THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEK, _ Birmingham, Ala. 
RAR ARAN nny a 
CHESTER WHITES POTATO—TOMATO—~CABBAGE—COLLARD 
Chester, White Literature. Boggy Hollow Ranch, " Porto —~ Ah Potato Plants—$1 1,000. Georgia Plant 
Purvis, Miss. ‘arm, Baxley, Ga 
ROC. JERSEYS Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.2 wane 10,000 up, 
ma : _ eens $1 1,000. D. M. Barber, Baxley, ‘Ga 
Will Sell Al y Purebred Durocs—Broo pws an ~_ - : ese 
a... ‘Including Becker's Proud Orion (son and Cabbage, Onion, | Tomato and Potato _ Plants — $1 
randson of grand champions), at 15c per D. Pigs, 1,000. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga, _ ut: 
10, All registered or eligible. D. Becker, Fort Ogie- Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Potatoes—500, 7 
thorpe, Ga 1,000, $1.25. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
GUINEA HOGS Best Quality Tomato, Cabbage and Potato Plants— 
Big Guinea Hog for Sale—Pigs 8 weeks old, T. C. $1.25 1.000. Clark Plant_Co., Thomasville, Ga. — 
Thompson’s strain. BR. H. Davis, Ft, Deposit, Ala., Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Collards—500, T5c; 
Route 1. 1,000, $1.25. Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga, 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants--Tomato, Pepper 
emeewentenes _____ HAMPSHIRES a = Plants—$1 1,000. Mullis Plant Company, Alma, Ga 
Registered Hampshire Pigs for Sale-—-Very best qual- Porto Rico } at Plants—$1 1.000, in } 7 
> ; 4 > - ort “0 otato s per n lots of 
ity. Reasonable prices, Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, 2,000 and ap; ate inspected and fully guaranteed, 
Georgia. ae J. i. Brigman, Sawher, 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





“Cabbage and Collard Plants —Leading varieties: : 250 


1,000 expressed, $1. 


















































For Sale—Purebred Aberdeen-Angus Cows, Heifers Walter: Parks, Piseat Nt Se; 
and Young Bulls—At bargain prices. From one of the se |, - <m, 
largest and best herds in the South, Terms; Third rove »9 Rico Potato a Millions ready, 
cash, balance 6, 12 months. W. B. & A. C, Davis, per 1 000: ver 10,000, at $1. Cash with orders, 
Fort Payne, Ala. American Plan t Aima, Ga 
GUERNSEYS Pure Porto Ric P tato Plants—Count and quality 
—_—— - guaranteed; 25. per 1,000 5.000, $1.10 Prompt 
—One regis stered bull; 20 gr ages cows, heif shipmer it J uF Williams, Coffee, Ga 
ers and heifer calves. F. A. Webb, Cal Ala en - a mene 
$$$ $$$ Prices “Smashed Tomato and Potato Plants $1 
JERSEYS 1,000 and charges. Mailed or expressed. We ship ’em 
— ; eae ie sy quick, Sexton Plant Co aldosta, Ga 
earling ersey Bulls— Rexiste red, $50 to $100. ae eoereng oso —~ ~ oe ‘ . 
Eminent- eo" King Fox breeding. Hall & Boyett Porto Rico and Triumph Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; 
Cuthbert, over 2,000 $1 1,000 You pay postage y xpress 
— Million on hand. Trade Supply Co Andalusia, Ala 
27,676 Ibs. Milk, 1,598 Ibs. Butter in One Year—Is aE - i ene =r a 
the record of the granddams of Ann’s Raleigh. He is Tomato Plat ts--Early and ate varie ies. 250 post- 
ready for service. Price $150. trookhill Farm, d, 50e; 500 postpaid, Tic, E li r 1,000 
Aeworth, ¢ vays try to pleas Ulah, N. ¢ 
— . aan 4 Genuine "Nan y Hla I , ato Plants— “Millions ready 
Two OR MORE BREEDS 1 000 $1 10,000, The ove ern nt inspected ollard 
Thousand Sheep — Thousand Goats. Walter Turn- Plants, 500, The; 1 00, $1. Hermon Boatwright, 
bough, Brookhaven, Miss. Roc kingha am, Ga 
-__ Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants and Good Main 
= STOCK Crop Tomato Plants—Postpaid, 500, $1: co 1,000, 
$1 Pepper ame price, Thomasville Plant Co., 











The masville, Ga 
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— MISCELLANEOUS 
Chufas—-Gallon, $1.50; peck, $2.50, postpaid. High- JOO... 
tower Seed Co., Hatt iesburg, Miss. Saddies—Brand new, McClellan U. S. Army regu- 
ee ee lation, real russet cow hide. Ship C. O. D. express, 
PEAS : at ol allow examination, or parcel post, $6.20. w Ww 
Whippoorwill Peas—$2.25 per bushel. W. C. Wilson, Williams, Quiuman, Ga. 
Bartow, Ga Route 4 BEES 
For Sale: Peas--Brabham, lron, Mixed—Moderate Three-banded Italian Queens—$1.25 each Caro- 
prices. Rood Omaha, Ga lina Bee Co., Graham, N. ¢ , ; 
Cowpeas “Most all va varieties, Write for price Geor- 
gia-Carolina Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga “Tin —a 
- Manutacture Cypress Beehives—-Ask for prices 
Peas—Iron and Mixed Cowpeas—$2.40 bushel, F.  p position tor earning one. J. Tom White. Dublin. 
0. B. Verbena, Ala. Estate of D. I. Deramus Georgia ’ 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Sa 
iclum Arsenate—Put up in 200-Ib. drums, Guar- 
anteed analysis. We have this in stock, and can make 
We do not extend our general acivertising guar- quick shipment. Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- Seed Company, Atlanta, Ga 
ehaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is pormaltted to offer land for cals HONEY 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- Si Pounds Pur > . nee on 
ences a3 to his honesty and busi ibility nich ee, “ z alpette Honey—Postpaid, $1.25, 
ALABAMA KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing b s velone: ree. 
Several Small Well Improved Farms—Near town and Pinta, Se hog co. Ww ‘ wae pita er = recess ee 
gh school. Write J. M. Glasscock, Jemison, Ala. mingham, Ala. : “ _ ™ 
eute 2 : a —atuamtinmaiiae 
For Sale—40 Acres and house near Riderwood; good - OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
school, market and employment Price $300, halt Wanted—Six Pupil Nurses-—To take training in @ 
cash, balance 6 months. Good land and white neigh- modern hospital. Address Davie Hospital, Dothan, 
bors. Address E. BE. Todd, Riderwood, Ala. Alabama 
Girls, Women—Learn Gown Designing Making—$40 
FLORIDA week, Learn while earning. Fascinating. Sewing expe- 
Riverside Village Farm—With 1,100 fruit trees; only rience unnecessary, Sample lessons fen Write imme- 
$2.500. Ail advantages, progressive village, in one of diately. Fran klin Institute, Dept. W-540, Rochester, 
State’s most popular resort sections right at door; New York, 
packing house and good markets convenient; 18 acres 


for big truck, fruit, poultry returns; 800 banana trees 
in good bearing, 200 peaches, 100 oranges and grape- 
fruit; pears, figs; good 4-room house, porches, over- 
looking river: barns, etc. To settle affairs, only $2,500, 
part cash. Details this and 10-aere fruit, truck, poul- 

















try farm near station, $700, only $300 needed, page 
32 Big Mlus. Catalog Florida Bargains Copy free 
Strout Farm Agency, 1210-GE Graham Bledx., Jack- 
sonville ‘la 
OTHER STATES 

If You Want to Buy Farm Land—That will yield 
a profit and increase in value, at bargains, write 
W. B. Broom, Bono, Ark 

LOANS 

“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are prepared to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100 000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 years Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee Write or phone 
lars on request Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 } 
2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala We have three experi 


enced men doing exclusive farm land 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


inspecting 














Wanted: Boys, Men ae Auto “gus tener 15 . 
Write bamediatety Franklin Institute Dept W-417 
Rochester y 

Wanted: Men, Women—1s8 uy $95-$192 month U. 
S. Government jobs List free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-139, Rochester, N. Y. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 







































m Extra Nice Cabbage Plants--Rea now and all 
Pointer Pups-——By Reg. —— Mother—Excellent hunt- summer und Flat Dute Postpa noo 
ers; $10. Ready to deliver. R. R. Connor, Cochrane, $1; 1.000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000, $1 nasville Plant 
Alabama Co Thomasvi Ga 
Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Cabbage and ¢ ard Plant and e- 
Book—64 pages, on care, feeding training, with ail- ties 50 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpak Te 
ment chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute to $1 per 1,000 Ask your neighbor kind plants I ship. 
a Dog,”’ ete Also full list Sergeant’s dog medicines, R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and = 
: 9 orte e% t 1 s Hobe ¢ ey Stone 
address. Our free advice department will answer any ,, Porto -- A Pota a Plante Glot a New = aed 
question about your z's health free Polk Miller 1 — Plat ry ‘ l per 1,000, « hi pd ae . er : : a +4 
Drug Co., Ine., U7 Governor St., Richmond, Va 1.000, prepaid. Bermuda onion plants. $1 per 1.0 
pa aac enatitetteatatnte ee i ae paid We " ner make prompt ipment 
_POULTRY AND Tuapeny. Webioen, tas 
——e—e—e—rnoroornoanwaeayrrrr,rreree eek eee eae Tiauts— Government hspec ted clear f disease 
t t should be in our office at least thous $1.10 thousand in 5.000 lots or more Our 
eduled | to apr to the acre. has bet prove 
-—.e make shipment same day we r 
ANCONAS Plant ¢ Vala } 
t ( uldosta, Ga 
S. C. Anconas—Egys from prize winning ie sk ek, $4 PECANS ; 7 
per 15 7 per 100, postpaid. Mrs. A. C. Spence, 7 
Blakely, Ga. For Protit Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 
: = I ! ! T ents wanted Concord 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Black Giants—15 eggs, $1.50. Also 
stock. H erk, Jackson’s Mills, Lakewood 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


White ite Plymot uth Rock 


Cuthbert, Ga. 

8 as Rock Eggs—F: 

Extra fine 8 
cusione, $1 50 each 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

One Even Shade of Red from Head to Tail 
bird subject to your inspection, R. M. DeS 
Greenville, S. Cc. 

For Quick Sale—Fi 
Rhode Island Red $s an 
}). E. Sawyer, Bainbridge, Ga 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks 7c up. Catalog e 
Colonia] Hatcheries, Windsor aon 





growing 
J. 





Eges—$2 15, BR. G. Hall, 





ym pen direct from Thompson, 
weeks-old Ringlet Cockere 
Mrs. A. R Sylvester, 








Every 
Shazo, 





$25 gets 12 


l rooster, 





pure- bred 
F. ¢ bB 








Leading 


varieties. 


Large Chick today. 











Book Free—Send for one Lead- 
ing bre eds. 8c up. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Me 
Baby Cte “ks - 8e up 12 varietics Best laying 
Strains. Catalog free. Missouri Chickeries, Clinton, 
Missouri. 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Turkey Eggs—From choicest matings re- 
duced to $5 dozen, delivered. Mrs. A. R. Sylvester, 
Comer, Ala. 


ecan rees 





rad, Ga 




















NURSERY STOCK 
Bred-up, Early Bearing m tdded and 
Shell Pecan Trees for Sale-— Largest 
world. Every tree guars 1. Cata 
free. Bass Pecan ( Lum 
You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
z—All kit of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
large y June budded peaches and 
trees d nall or large lots, by parcel 
st, reight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn 
‘BEANS 
Otootan Beans—At $7 bushel. P. Miehl, Foley, Pla, 


pound, postpaid, 






~ His istings “Mung Beans cents per 





w ard Compan) sealoosa, Ala 
ans Velvet Beans and Soy teans Most “all va- 
rieties, Wri te for price Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 





CANE AND SORGHUM 


Amber—Write for 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Cane 
price. 


Seed-—Early Orange and 
Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., 


CORN 


~ Mexican June Seal ona June and 
ing, $2.50 per bushel, F. B. 
Batson, Bessemer, Ala, 


July “plant- 
Bessemer, Ala. T. J. 









































All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions--$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately 

AGENTS 
Fruit Trees—We have them Ager 
‘ rd Nurserics, Dept. 2° t 

d nts—Make a Dollar an Hour : 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Cc Dept 
TO Amsterdan _ = 

Agent Mason Sold 18 Comet Sprayers and Auto- 
washers One Saturday—Profiis $2.50 each Particu 

a 30 years, Rusler Co., Johus- 
towr “Oh iT) Dept 

Insyde Vyres—-Inner Armor for Automobile Tire 
Prevent pu ures and blowout Double tire mileage 
any tire. ‘Tremet idous) demand. sig =profits Sample 
and details free American Acc ries Co, B-180, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Agents—$12 Daily, Easy—Introducing Ladies’ Sum 
mer Sweaters in silk and artificial silk; 12 colors 
Latest novelties Going like wildfire. You simply 
show samples we furnish, take orders; we deliver and 
collect Your pay daily. Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Form 
1186 Cincinnati Ohio 

Agents In Every Cotton Growing County To sell 
Calcium Arsenate Dusters—Thousands of cotton row- 
ers will poison the bell weevil th's year every 
grower must have a duster to apply the po'son Our 
duster well known’ and reasenable in price Quick 
sales and b profits to right kind of agents Write 
for our pre ition Address G. M. Minnich, 601 
Canal Ra veland Ohio, 

SAL ESMEN | 

Fruit Tree Salesmen Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work, Good side line for farmers, teachers and others 
Permanent job for good workers Write today for 
terms Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics — Send 
today fur free copy America’s most popular motor 
magazine, Contains helpful articles mn overhauling 
repairing, ignition, carburetors, batteries, ete Auto- 
mobile Digest. 638 Butler Bly., Cincinnati. 

MACHINERY 
OCC PRA AAA 

Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water Wheels. A. A 
DeLoach (o., Atlanta, Ga. 

“One 12 H. P. Witte Kerosene Engine for Or 
will exchange for 10-weeks-old White Leghorn pullets. 
Oak Ridge Farm, Letohatchee, Ala. 

For Sale—One 15-30 Wallis tractor. One Avery 
Yellow grain = threeher. Melrose Stoek Farm, 





PATENTS 


Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne, 





(a South Caro- 

















linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 882 MeGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
TOBACCO 
Kentucky Tobacco—3 years old; 3-Ib. sample, chew- 
ing or smoking, pos Recipe furnished 
Clements’ Tobacco Associatic Hawesvi ille, Ky. 








Natural Red Leaf Tobacco — Dir 
sepeid best grade, 5 Ib $1.75. 
25. 2 


DS... 
8. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


ect to consumer, 
Smoking 5 ibs., 
; Reference, Bank 
of Sharon 

Natural Leaf atid or 
smoking, 5 ts., $2; 20 
Handpicked not ty . 8 
Tobacco Growers’ Union, 





be ae Extra fine 


a Pipe free. 
‘2 0; 10 Ibs., $2.50, 
Murray, Ky. 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


For the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


For the Advertiser 


strong 
¢: 














Guaranteed Rate Per 


Cire Agate 
tion Line 
The Progressive Farmer, 350,000 $1.75 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Breeders’ Gazette 60,000 65 
Chicago, 
Prairie Farmer, 160,000 1.20 
Chicago, II. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 90,000 0 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 40 


Racine, is. 


The Farmer, 
St. Paul Minn. 


120,000 .80 


Wallace’s Farmer, 70,000 55 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Farmer’s Wife, 700,000 4.00 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Pacific Rural Press, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Nebraska Farmer, 

Lincoln, Neb. 


American Aartenpurtot, 
New York, N. 


33,000 .27 
80,000 cot 


115,000 60 





1,833,000 $11.62 
These publications are conceded to be the 
authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 
All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 


For further iatermation address, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative 
1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. BOCAS ore Inc. 
Eastern Representat 


95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


A sample copy of The Progressive 
Farmer will be mailed free to any ad- 











Kid 
MecShan, Ala 


dress sent us by a present subscriber. 














HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—What He 


Planted 












LITTLE FARMER WHAT 
ARE YOu PLANTING ? 
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By Pat Gordon 





(WHAT KIND 2) 
¥ 
































ICKIN'S 
eats 


IT’S THAT WAY WITH US 
The bankers call money legal tender but 
trying to get it is generally a tough propo- 
sition. 








WINGS NEEDED 
Pat and Mike were gazing at an aeroplane. 
Pat—‘How would you like to be up there 
x. with that aeroplane? 
\\ " . \ Mike—“Begorra, I'd hate to be up there 
\ \ Y ‘\ \ without it.” 
\ 9 





7 


aN |" 
(ay 4! 
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FRESH EGGS! 
Mrs. Jones (to groceryman): But are you 
sure your eggs are perfectly fresh? 


John, are this 
> 


Groceryman (to clerk): 
morning’s eggs cool enough to use yet 
Bring some in for Mrs. Jones.—EXchange. 


USING "OWL LANGUAGE 
Diner (with menu): Chicken croquettes, eh! 
I say, waiter, what part of a chicken is the 
croquette? 
Waiter: The part that’s left over from yes 
terday, sir.—Boston Transcript. 


Four scientific advantages make it a better mower 


(4) Independent, angular cutter 
bar adjustment and knife registra- 
tion; clean cutting at any angle of 
cutter bar. 


No matter how tough or heavy the 
grass, your Avery-Champion Mower 
cuts cleanly and runs smoothly. Not 
just when new, but year after year to 


IN PERFECT AGREEMENT 


Brummel: “What do you think of Miss 


aripe old age. The reason is that it is 
extra strong where strength is needed. 
Its four vital points are doubly pro- 
tected against wear and breakage. 
These points are: 

(1) One-piece, drop-forged steel 
pitman. No waod to break; no rivets 
through wood to wear loose. 

(2) Extra long, drop- forged, heat- 
treated steel knife-head; extra hard 


Avery-Champion good work, ab- 
sence of trouble and satisfaction come 
from sturdy, simple, modern design; 
best materials and careful workman- 
ship. Avery-Champion Mower is 
backed by two famous names and a 
century of implement building experi- 


ence. 


Call on any Avery dealer for details 


CHAMPION 
MOWER 


The tag shown above 
is attached to every 


Primrose?” 
Trummel: “Oh, she’s a very nice girl~” 


Brummel: “I don’t like her much either.”—- 


RATHER ABSENT MINDED 
“Carter is the m it-minded chap I 
ever saw,” remarked a clubman to a fellow 
member. 


’ inquired the 


Avery-Champion 
mower. It is the mark 
of the genuine and is 
placed there for your 
protection. Look for 
it when you buy. 


at wearing point. Lengthavoids regarding this mower. He will also 
breaking; hardness resists wear, tell you about Avery-Champion 

(3) Closed end, non-heating pit- Binders, Hay Rakes, Tedders, Side 
man crank bearing; retains constant Delivery Rakes and other haying and 
supply of oil; runs in oil and doesn’t harvesting machinery. If you don’t 
wear out. know his name, write us. 


iing he thought he’d left 

t e, and then he took it out 

> had time to go back and get if.’’ 

as bad,” said the s l 

reminiscently, “as the time he left his office 

and put out a card saying he’d be back at 3 

o’clock, and then, finding he’d forgotten 

something, went back to his office, read the 

notice on the door and sat down on the stairs 
to wait ‘until 3 o’clock.”’ 


1 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (&stablished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 








AVERY 


CHAMPION 
MOWER 


























Cfecto 


FINISHES 





NORMAN AR MOORE 





You or your boy can paint your truck or automobile 
with Effecto Auto Enamel in less than a day and have 


a lot of fun doing it! 


Effecto is not a paint, wax or 
polish, but the or7gima/ auto en- 
amel — quick-drying, easy-work- 
ing, free-flowing and self-level- 
ing. It puts a smooth, lustrous 
finish on your car that stays there 
longer than the finish on most 
new automobiles. 

Effecto comes in all size cans 
and nine attractive colors: Black, 


Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yel- 


It will save you money too! 


low, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & 
Seat Dressing waterproofs and 
makes old tops and upholstery 
look like new. 

Try Effecto on tractors, farm 
implements, porch furniture, 
bicycles, baby carriages and 
metal articles, subjected to un- 
usual wear or exposure. 


Free Can for a Dime to Cover Mailing Costs 


A quarter pint can of Effecto Black 
Enamel will be sent you upon receipt 
of a dime to cover packing and post- 
age expenses. There is enough Effecto 


in the can to finish a fender, hood or 
it may be used for touching-up. Send 
for the can at once, and try this won- 
derful Effecto Auto Enamel yourself. 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 


Pratt & LamsBErRT-INc., 


175 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
“GI" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes: Enamels Stains Fillers-ete 

















LADIES—We claim this is the biggest summer 
dress pump bargain in America. But don’t 
take our word for it and don’t send one cent, 
Just order your size and judge for yourself. 
If not delighted with your saving return the 
shoes and you will not lose one cent. 





The Summer season's most popular one strap model for 
dress wear Uppers of fine white canvas; wave edge 
patent leather tip with medallion on toe; also patent 
leather instep and saddle strap, good wearing white 
soles and military white rubber heels. ~ 

Sizes 3 to 8. Order by No. 5165. No money now. Just 
tell us your size and when shoes arrive pay only the 
smashed bargain price, $1.97 and postage. (1 pair good 
white hose included free.) If not satisfied for any reason 
at all return them and we will refund your money in- 
stantly. Send quick—today! 


Os F.Ne) ote) « (0) OM OOF 


babe 169 Bubbatars 





THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
OW did Adam and Eve feel when they left 


the Garden of Eden? 

2. Why is English grammar like gout? 

3. Why are bookkeepers like chickens? 

4. What part of an automobile resembles a 
person? 

Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
At WHAT age should a man marry? At 
the parsonage 

2. What does an artist like to draw best? 
His: salary. 

3. What is always behind time? 
of the clock. 

4. What is that which everyone wants and 
yet is anxious to get rid of as soon as ob- 
tained? A good appetite. 

5. Which is swifter, heat or cold? 
because you can catch cold. 

6. Spell hard butter with three letters. Ram. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 


The back 


Heat, 














(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





EF You WANTER KNow 
WHUT’ SORTER FOLKS Yo’ 
NEIGHBORS 1S, JES’ WAIT 
TWELL DEY MOVES OuT 


EN DEN LOOK ROUN’ IN- 
SIDES DE House!! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss wanter know whut I done wid 
dat dollah he done gimme yistiddy. Huh! 
lak a fool, I let de ole ’oman fin’ out I 
had it! 
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